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'A FISSURE IN THE HEART 
OF THE HUMAN RACE” 


“Pes the years, when the T7mes of 
London was honored with the surname, 
“The Thunderer,’ when statesmen and diplomats 
carefully read its editorials, to learn in what di- 
rection the wind blew in Downing Street, men 
quite generally believed the future to promise a 
new golden age. Karl Marx, working in the 
British Museum, while his family lived in pover- 
ty in a cheap flat, supported at times by Friedrich 
Engels, appeared just another radical, thrown up 
by the waves of the Great French revolution and 
its aftermath. Deeply inbued with the doctrine 
of social and economic salvation preached by 
Adam Smith, men of affairs did not believe it 
necessary to pay more than passing attention to 
the discontent of the masses, growing in numbers, 
and the evident social unrest steadily gathering 
momentum. The beati possidentes, forced to act, 
occasionally made concessions to the have-nots, 
but never seriously considered a true reformation 
of institutions and morals. Even today, as we are 
drifting into State Socialism, the men who defend 
what they call ‘the system of free enterprise” fail 
to realize that a desperately sick world needs more 
than increased production of commodities if it is 
to regain its health. It needs, more than a pleth- 
ora of goods and plenty for everybody, Peace, and 
not alone peace among nations, but also domestic 
peace! 

We referred, in the beginning, to the London 
Times, because it has represented for over a cen- 
tury what today is a lost cause. Always serious, 
the famous publication now takes a sinister view 
of a situation so much at variance with the expect- 
ed glory of the redemption of man by modern 
thought and science. It is in the New Year's is- 
sue, the Times draws the following gloomy picture 
of the present outlook on the world: 

“The division between opposite climates of 


‘thought, more bitterly opposed and apparently 
irreconcilable than ever were Hellenes and Bar- 


barians, Christianity and Islam, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, the French Revolution and the Ancien Re- 
gime .. . it is this fissure in the heart of the hu- 
man race which causes us to debate, and even 
sometimes to doubt, whether the civilization which 
entered with such illimitable prospects upon the 
twentieth century is capable of survival ... .” 

Undoubtedly there is ‘“‘a fissure in the heart of 
the human race,” caused primarily by the renun- 
ciation of Christ and his Gospel. Three centur- 
ies of doubt, negation and apostasy have exercised 
a disastrous influence on the Western mind, and 
in turn on the Orientals who were forced to give 
up the isolation with which they had surrounded 
themselves. The return to Christ is the great 
duty of the present generation; to establish the 
peace of Christ in the reign of Christ, should 
constitute a challenge as compelling as the cry that 
sounded through Europe on the eve of the Cru- 
sades, “God wills it!” 

On these problems, the Pope’s recent Christmas 
message throws the clear light of Christian 
thought. ‘““The real danger to international, as 
well as national peace,” the Holy Father declares, 
“is the presence of men who are bereft of this 
Christian sense. Some have been deceived by the 
past; others are fanatically bent on attaining some 
Utopia of the future. In every case, they are dis- 
satisfied with the present.” 

While Pius XII refrains from discussing in his 
message the “aggressor who is proud of his power 
and scorns every duty of justice and charity,” he 
refers to the fact that the unmentioned one finds 
“in a national crises and the lack of unity within 
nations as regards spiritual and moral matters, a 
powerful weapon and, as it were, an auxiliary 
force inside the country itself.” Hence, the Holy 
Father declares, and this passage is of particular 
importance at this time: “It is necessary, then, that 
nations should not be led by motives of prestige 
or antiquated ideas, and so create political and 
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economic difficulties against the strengthening of 
the national forces of other countries, while they 
ignore or take no thought for the common peril.” 

“It is necessary that they should understand that 
their natural and most faithful allies are to be 
found among those countries where Christian 
thought, or at least faith in God, have an influ- 
ence even in public life. They should not make 
their only consideration some supposed national 
or political interest that neglects or overlooks pro- 
found differences in fundamental concepts of the 
world and of life.” 


“The reason why We utter these warnings” the 
Pope continues, “is the ambiguous and irresolute 
attitude which We see adopted by some true lovers 
of peace in face of such a grave peril. And because 
We have at heart the good of all nations, We be- 
lieve that the close union of all peoples who are 
masters of their own destiny and who are united 
by sentiments of reciprocal trust and mutual as- 
sistance is the sole means for the defense of peace 
and the best guarantee of its re-establishment.” 


“Unfortunately,” we are warned, ‘the cleavage 
which in the external world divides the entire in- 
ternational community into opposite camps grows 
constantly deeper, placing in jeopardy the peace 
of the world. Never has the history of mankind 
known a dissension of greater magnitude. It 
reaches to the very ends of the earth. If a regret- 
table conflict should occur today, weapons would 
prove so destructive as to make the earth ‘void 
and empty’ (Gen. 1, 2), a desolate chaos, like 
to a desert over which the sun is not rising, but 
setting. All nations would be convulsed, and 
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among the citizens of the same country, the con- 
flict would have manifold repercussions. It would 
place in extreme peril all its civil institutions and 
spiritual values, seeing that the conflict now em- 
braces all the most difficult problems which nor- 
mally would be discussed separately.” 

There is a new invention on the market, in- 
tended to make sleep more pleasant, the air-foam 
pillow and mattress. Before giving themselves 
to this new luxury to seek forgetfulness of hu- 
manity’s plight, Catholics should consider well the 
admonition of their God-given spiritual leader 
and shepherd, Pius XI: 

“The grim and threatening danger imperiously 
demands, by reason of its gravity, that we make 
the most of every opportune circumstance to 
bring about the triumph of wisdom and justice 
under the standard of concord and peace. Let it 
be avid to revive sentiments of goodness and com- 
passion towards all peoples whose one sincere as- 
piration is to live in peace and tranquility. Let 
mutual trust, which pre-supposes sincere inten- 
tions and honest discussions, return to rule over 
international organizations. Away with the bar- 
riers! Break down the barged wire fences! Let 
each people be free to know the life of other 
peoples, let that segregation of some countries 
from the rest of the civilized world, so danger- 
ous to the cause of peace, be abolished.” 

Let all Catholics, with other words, promote 
and cultivate the spirit of solidarity which is, as 
Pius XII states in another part of his message, 
“the basis of the natural social order in its three 
essentials, the family, property and the state.” 


Fo PLS 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN-II 


le the proper development of personality, the 
full exercise of the right of self-determina- 
tion and the true enjoyment of human dignity a 
measure of economic independence is indispens- 
able. Financial dependence can make all rights 
illusory and readily produces a state of unworthy 
subjection. Before the new economic system wid- 
ened woman’s opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, the only access to social security for the 
majority of women was through marriage. Thus 
woman was almost forced into marriage, a voca- 
tion which should be chosen with the greatest 
freedom. A self-supporting woman does not have 


to avail herself of the first opportunity for getting 
married that presents itself and can exercise de- 


liberate choice in a matter of such vital import-- 


ance. While this greater economic independence 
of women on the whole makes for better marriages, 
it will, of course, as a by-product also often en- 
gender a selfish unwillingness to assume the burd- 
ens of wedded life and a desire to enjoy the care- 
free existence of the unmarried. The latter pos- 
sibility, however, has as yet not become a cause fot 
serious alarm. For the avetage woman spinster- 
hood has but little attraction and a job in her eyes 
is a poor substitute for a home. 


" 


> 
: 
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Economic independence and _ better education, 
unless they happen to be associated with materi- 
alistic concepts of the meaning of life, render 
woman neither averse to nor unfit for matriage. 
Whatever improves the character and abilities of 
a woman qualifies her in a higher degree for mat- 
tiage. It is a ridiculous notion to think that mar- 
triage demands in any sense that woman be kept 
on an infantile level or in a condition of retarded 
‘mental development. To bring about the ideal 
marriage woman must be morally, culturally, in- 
tellectually the peer of her mate. The better 
educated (of course, educated in the right sense) 
woman will be the better wife and mother. The 
Catholic position in this respect is not that woman 
should be less educated than man or that her edu- 
cation should be of an inferior kind. The so- 
called finishing school which instructs girls in the 
arts of dancing, music, embroidery, flower making, 
hand painting and other decorative pursuits, and 
carefully avoids every subject of a serious nature 
is not a specifically Catholic institution but the 
product of a materialistic age and of a bourgeois 
mentality. A frivolous age naturally produces a 
frivolous education. Catholic education thinks of 
something more solid, sound and sane. It has no 
intention of letting the mind of woman lie fallow 
and of barring her from any knowledge that truly 
humanizes. 

There have always been those who fear the dis- 
semination of knowledge and who deemed it ex- 
pedient to keep sections of society in ignorance 
lest they become dissatisfied with the conditions 
under which they are living. They are the same 
who hold that woman, in order to remain happy 
and content in the sphere of what is considered 
more specifically womanly activity, must be kept 
in something resembling childlike incompetence 
and helplessness. This is sheer folly. Woman 
as well as man must make whatever choices are 
to be made with full understanding and enlight- 
ened freedom. A self-reliant woman is not a 
handicap but an invaluable asset in marriage. The 
Scripture praises the valiant woman who exercises 
her own judgment, manifests remarkable business 
ability, manages the household with great prudence 
and is not afraid of making decisions on her own 
responsibility. Responsibility is a personal affair 
which cannot be delegated to another. To abdi- 
cate responsibility means to abdicate personality. 
Such a renunciation is not in accord with Christian 
morality. Hence woman always remains pee 
sponsible and personal agent. ‘This, in turn, re- 
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quires a sensible, practical and realistic education. 
Only such an education will enable woman to be 
an intelligent ally, co-worker, companion, asso- 
ciate, helpmate, counsellor, comforter: of man in 
all circumstances, vicissitudes and misfortunes of 
life. 

It can be no part of a sane program of social 
reform to hold down woman to a state of stunted 
intellectual development. Faculties are gifts of 
God and should be brought to their finest flower- 
ing and richest fruition. That is the task of edu- 
cation. And woman is entitled to the best educa- 
tion that any time has to offer. In favor of this 
view we quote Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. who 
brushes aside the fears of those who see danger in 
an education that expands the intellectual horizons 
of woman and would fit her for a fuller participa- 
tion in public life. “But,” he writes, “it will be 
said such an education will unfit her for marriage 
or render her less willing to marry. Already it is 
said, the greater independence of women renders 
them more difficult in regard to marrying. As re- 
gards the objection that the education we claim for 
her unfits woman for marriage, no objection could 
be more absurd; for a self-dependent woman will 
make a better wife and mother than a woman 
helpless and servile. And as regards the charge 
that such education makes them less willing to 
marty, what does it amount to but a confession 
that many women marty by a sort of compulsion, 
and that if they were less dependent they would 
not marry. And is it not evident that such a con- 
dition of affairs is degrading to the marriage 
bond?” (Catholic Ideals in Social Life, London. ) 

Nature and the innate good sense of mankind 
have so far succeeded in staving off the worst 
effects of radical feminism, which, if its excessive 
demands had been realized, would have brought 
us to the verge of social and moral chaos. For 
example if the so-called double standard of moral- 
ity (which, however, has never been universally 
sanctioned) has wrought great evil, the deliberate 
acceptance of a single standard of immorality for 
men and women would work infinitely greater 
harm. The danger to society is not over, for at 
any moment feminism may press and urge its most 
radical demands; it remains important, therefore, 
to be prepared to combat what is unwholesome in 
the movement and to support what is good. If 
the issues are clearly defined it is not impossible 
that good sense will triumph, that extreme de- 
mands will be modified, and that the whole move- 
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ment will be a blessing rather than a menace. 
Clarification is necessary for there has been too 
much loose talking in the discussion of the woman 
question. There is the fallacy of equality which 
has caused no end of confusion and stirred up 
much bad blood. 

The purpose of inequalities and differences in 
nature is to enrich life. For women to want to 
be in everything like men is to deny that there 
is any specifically womanly excellence and that 
woman has no special contribution of her own to 
make to human development. In human life sex 
has more than a purely biological significance. 
Woman’s work and achievement should not mere- 
ly duplicate the activities of man but add some- 
thing which mankind sorely needs. The true 
emancipation of woman will come when she frees 
herself from the obsession that she must be like 
man. Intelligent women are beginning to see this 
and to refuse to fashion their lives after masculine 
patterns. So Miss Margaret Barnard Pickel writes 
quite courageously: “For men and women are dif- 
ferent, not better or worse than each other, but 
different.” (What Women can learn from Mother 
Eve. The New York Times Magazine. Nov. 19, 
1950). This realization is the first step in the 
self understanding of men and women, the basis 
of mutual respect for and the proper appreciation 
of their respective spheres of activity. 
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Woman is not intended to be a copy of man nor 
should the imitation of man be her absorbing am- 
bition. Even when she performs the same tasks 
as man, except in the case of purely mechanical 
activity where personality does not count, her 
work bears a characteristic impress. This holds 
true in the important work of education which 
woman approaches in a different way than man. 
It would be hard to say what a man in whose char- 
acter formation and general training all womanly 
influence had been absent would be like, but all 
will agree that something very essential would be 
missing in him. The masculine pattern is not the 
only one, and there is no reason why women 
should adopt it as their ideal. Judging the matter 
in the light of psychology and sociology Mr. Am- 
ram Scheinfeld comes to the following conclu- 
sion: “The world will be infinitely poorer if we 
continue with the one-sex outlook.” (Women and 
Men. New York.) Woman’s contributions to bet- 
ter human living are likely to be undervalued by 
a materialistic age because they lie on the side of 
quality and lend themselves less to quantitative 
measurement; who can put into mathematical 
figures what a good home does in the promotion 
of human happiness and what it accomplishes in 
the creation of cultural, moral, spiritual, and gen- 
uinely human values? And after all these are 
the things that make life worth living. 


C. BRUEHL 


HUMAN DIGNITY-III 


dl ese aforementioned statements, in answer to 
the question concerning the existence of evil 
in this world and its tolerance by God, may not 
fully satisfy one’s mind. They serve however the 
purpose to reassure man of his ability to overcome 
and avoid the total evil of sin, provided he will 
look up to his Creator for guidance. 

The full answer to the vexing question will be 
given to man when he sees God face to face in 
the hereafter and, stripped of the cumbersome 
flesh and released of the involved reasoning pro- 
cess due to the mind’s dependence on sense im- 
pressions, understands clearly in the light of the 
beatific vision God’s omnipotence, infinite wisdom 
and unbounded mercy. 


The evil of sin on earth will disappear propor- 
tionately as man, living in his fleshly house, 


draws closer to God. Wondrous, yet terrible, is 
the gift of the freedom of will, the freedom to 
choose between right and wrong, good and evil. 
To man is given the responsibility to know good 
from evil and to choose to do the one or the other. 
There are evidences painfully visible and strewn 
all over the earth, that he is callous to this respon- 
sibility. Attempts to argue away the reality of 
the divinely-established moral order can be heard 
in the halls of legislatures; the prattle is noised 
in the councils of economic relations to the effect 
that economics have no truck with morality; 
amenities and fashions of society patently in- 
spired by frivolity, these are but some of the evi- 
dences of man’s callousness. 


Not on the wide and easy toad of dalliance, 
but on the narrow straight path of the cross will 


the dignity of the human person come into its own 
true splendor. 

Prudent and effective measures to protect society 
against the harm of evil resulting from transgres- 
sions of the moral order are secured in the en- 
actment of proper laws and in a well-instructed 
and rightly-directed public opinion. Let every citi- 
zen be aware that his stake in his country will be 
secure, if he is alert as to his civic duties, is interest- 
ed in the life of his community and fearless- 
ly casts his vote for right against wrong; in brief, 
if he respects the dignity of the human person. 

The essential function of the rule of justice 
consists in upholding the right moral order. Hu- 
man conduct obtains its orientation from the 
natural law, which is more clearly revealed in the 
ten commandments of God. This orientation reg- 
ulates rightly all human relations and is the sure 
way that leads to man’s final destiny: union with 
God. 

In his efforts to follow the directives of the na- 
tural law, more clearly enunciated in the Ten Com- 
mandments of God, man must of necessity have 
the undisputed right to security of life, the right 
to shelter and abundant food, the right to educa- 
tion, the right to have the opportunity to gain a 
livelihood for himself, and if married, for the 
entire family, above all the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. These 
rights are fundamental. They grow out of the 
very nature of man as created by God. They are 
called inalienable, and no created power may inter- 
fere with their exercise or in any way curtail them. 

It is the office of justice to protect these rights 
and such rights which clearly flow from them. 
Justice is not merely an abstract form, a something 
that cannot be dealt with. Justice is a very def- 
inite concept, that demands bestowal on each hu- 
man person of what is his or her own. Justice re- 
sides as a virtue in the soul of man impelling him 
to maintain correct and duly-balanced relations 
with his fellow man. 

The well-being of the state, the large organized 
community of human persons, calls particularly for 
men in the legislatures and the judiciary, who are 
keenly aware of the virtue of justice and jealously 
hold to its exercise. Legislatures dominated by 
men of sloppy emotionalism or shrewdly-calculat- 
ing selfishness, become an easy prey to pressure 
groups and propaganda of dangerous, but slyly- 
camouflaged idealogies. The avoidance of such 
calamities depends on both the qualified candidate 
for the office and the conscientious, ever wide- 
awake citizen and voter. 
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Unhappy indeed: the nation or people saddled 
with a judiciary devoid of the virtue of justice. 
Unless the component members of the judiciary 
are deeply imbued with the respect for the dignity 
of the human person and seek the full applica- 
tion of the demands of justice in accord with the 
moral code to every case brought for adjudica- 
tion, there cannot and will not be an administra- 
tion of justice. Pronouncements from an unin- 
formed and bigoted judiciary will hasten the ap- 
proach and final domination of the tyranny of 
the police state. Let democracies beware. They 
cannot exist unless the love of the virtue of justice 
emanating from the highest respect for the virtue 
itself is vitally strong in the members of the state, 
the people, the chosen legislators and the judi- 
Ciary. 

Many inequalities exist in human society due to 
diversity of talents and skills, to environments, to 
opportunities grasped or neglected, to friendly aid 
proferred or withheld and to situations of similar 
and dissimilar sorts. These inequalities can lead 
to many clashes of rights, one person claiming 
priority for his position over that of his fellow 
man. The adjudication of these claims entrusted 
to the proper and tried channels must in the name 
of justice be made on terms of equality of the con- 
tending parties. For each the limits of the re- 
spective rights are to be drawn, giving to one 
as well as to the other that which is his due. 

Offensive man-made inequalities in the econom- 
ic order of life will be straightened out, when 
management and labor awaken to the realization 
that both sides to the strife are human beings en- 
dowed by God with the dignity of the human 
person. AIl concerned must equitably share in 
the fruits of production. Let these truths be made 
the basis on which to settle their difficulties, and 
the sense of justice will have a chance to assert 
itself. 

Other man-made inequalities of offensive and 
ruinous character arise from claims to national 
and racial superiority. However, all nations and 
all races consist of human persons on whom 
God has impressed His own image. Accidental 
prerogatives, for instance of mental astuteness, 
claimed by one race or nation, cannot in justice 
lead to the domination of that particular race or 
nation over the others. Talents are endowments 
that carry special responsibilities to be of assistance 
to the less favored. Out of the diversity of tal- 
ents all nations and races are to bring forth a 
harmony of interests reflected most realistically 
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in the well-being of the peoples and the prevalence 
of friendly and peaceful relations among them. 
It is in the honest efforts to harmonize diversities 
that justice is done to race and nation. 

Can the virtue of justice be vitally strong in a 
person who is not concerned about his dependence 
on and responsibility to God? Can the virtue of 
justice be truly exercised by a man who has no 
respect for the dignity of the human person? 
Most emphatically no! True it is, that men of 
such caliber may invoke justice when demanding 
obedience, or rather submission, to their orders. 
‘Their invocations however are based on notions 
of a justice formed and shaped by racial and na- 
tional prejudices, or by the fanatical espousal of 
irrational social, or political, or economic-reform 
ideas. There is in such notions of justice no con- 
formity to the natural law. 

Justice cannot be chained to man-made notions. 
‘The norm or standard of justice cannot spring 
from social conventions, that come and go with 
the whims of men and women, or from national 
ambitions, that seek to override the justified claims 
of neighbor nations, or from racial prejudices, that 
feed on false complexes, or from political adven- 
tures, that serve selfish interests, or from what- 
ever curiously-distorted human personality might 
want to oppose to the fact of the existing right 
moral order. 

The norms of justice must be rooted in the 
natural law, which is a participation of the ra- 
tional creature in the eternal law. Inseparably 
bound up with the respect for the dignity of the 
human person is the true concept of justice. Dis- 
regard of one goes hand in hand with disregard 
of the other. 

A country-side of beautiful forests, of rich 
meadows strewn with flowers and intersected by 
sparkling rivers is wonderful to behold even 
under an overcast, cloudy sky. The full beauty of 
it all captivates one’s mind and expands the heart 
when beheld under the warm touch of a bright 
sun’s rays. Society under the guidance of stern 
justice offers the wholesome spectable of strict or- 
der. The human heart is however not satisfied 
with cold, logical order alone regulating the af- 
fairs of society; it craves for warmth, the warmth 
of sympathy and kindliness, it wants this warmth 
to pervade all human relations. Charity flower- 
ing in human society and diffusing its light and 
comfort-bearing rays into every corner of human 
life gives that sun-like touch to the panorama of 
man’s activities, renders it attractive and sets in 
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strong relief the beautiful and consoling aspects 
of life on earth. 

The truest and finest description of the virtue 
of charity penned by man has been given us by 
St. Paul in his letter to the Corinthians: “If I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor and have not char- 
ity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, is 
kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, 
is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” (1 CoF, 
XIII.) 


How absurd in the light of these lines the 


prevalent notion that charity consists in an occa- 
sional hand-out of some sort to a needy person! 
The sublimest picture of the vitalizing power of 
charity has been presented to man by Christ, the 
incarnate Son of God, in the sermon on the Mount, 
as He has also given the sublimest exemplification 
of this virtue by His life and the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary. 

The many parables, in which Christ conveyed to 
the listening crowds the great spiritual meaning of 
His teachings, abound in illustrations of the bene- 
ficient results to society when charity activates the 
daily lives of men. In the parable of the good 
Samaritan, for instance, Christ points out how 
charity bridges over the deep, separating chasms 
of hatred, and holds man to man in the bonds of 
good will, pouring healing wine and oil into the 
wounds even of one’s enemy. 

Justice, cold, logical, sternly demanding for 
every one his due! Charity, warm, generous, fore- 
bearing, reaching out toeheal all wounds and 
bridging over chasms of hatred! On these two 
virtues, as on stout, strong, indestructible pillars 
rests securely the structure of the State. 

Both virtues, each in its way, tend to keep in- 
tact the moral order and hold in proper balance 
and reduce to proper limitations, all claims to 
rights. Both virtues tend to awaken in man a 
strong sense of responsibility. Justice demands 
that human rights be respected; their contempt 
must be followed up by strict application of the 
sanctions of the law. Charity sweetly disposes 
man to heed the claims of human rights and 
give readily even over and above what is due. 
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Justice and charity by their effective energy 
spread an incomparably glorious glow over the 
dignity of the human person. 

Is the flowering of the dignity of the human 
person and its militancy just a dream, or wishful 
thinking? Not any more than the creation of 
man by God and the appointment of the moral 
order are fantasies. Each individual person must 
decide and choose:to labor untiringly towards cre- 
ating environments in their communities, in which 
Christian culture can thrive. Let consciousness 
of the great dignity bestowed on man arouse every 
man and woman to militancy, turning their ener- 
gies to overcome whatever obstacles might be 
thrown in the way to honest efforts to make a home 
for Christian culture in the hearts of men, with 
justice and charity as its foundation stones. 

Peaceful and normal pursuit of avocations re- 
warded with contentment, the orderly conduct of 
political and economic affairs bearing the rich 
promise of prosperity and an equitable distribu- 
tion of goods produced, can be achieved, when 
men come to see how in the right order of human 
affairs one activity is related to the other. Right 
human relations grow out of the very essence of 
the human nature. 


Human nature is not the product of haphazard 
forces. Human nature is a gift from God. Be- 
ing created to the likeness and image of God, 
man possesses intrinsically a nobility, which ts 
called the dignity of the human person. There 
can be no moral activity of man, no sane exer- 
cise of the spiritual powers of mind and will, 
which does not involve the dignity of the human 
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person and on which this dignity does not im- 
press its seal. 


Man’s efforts in purpose and achievement will 
not only not clash with one another, but align 
themselves in a well-regulated order for the good 
of the entire community, if at all times the true 
nature of man is recognized and due respect is 
paid to the dignity of the human person. For 
such a community, justice and charity are vitally 
driving forces. 


“The essence of the social order lies in the 
recognition of those legal sections possessing in- 
alienable rights and arranged in the manner of 
concentric circles, which, as natural or necessary 
communities, begin with and grow and close 
around the individual person. Thus arises a 
properly stepped-up social structure, which extends 
from the family over neighboring (township, 
county) and vocational (factory, trade union) or- 
ganizations to the federal state.” (Excerpt from 
an article published in Rhein. Merkun, September 
10, 1949 on Prof. B. Schmittmann.) 

Disregard of the dignity of the human person 
necessarily spells disorder in the many and vart- 
ous sorts of human activities. Disregard of the 
dignity of the human person implies disregard of 
the right relations of the countless parts that 
make up a right social structure. 

The confusion prevailing in the affairs of man- 
kind today is sad and painful evidence of man’s 
blindness to the true meaning of “the dignity of 
the human person. 

RT. Rev. JOHN S. MIES 
Detroit 


NEMESIS! 


HERE lived in the seventeenth century a 
Ala Dutch author, L. Aitzema, who wrote a his- 
tory said to be marked by the quality of its insight. 
After some sage reflections on the general in- 
firmities of human nature, how everybody looks 
outwards, nobody homewards, and one and all 
are apt to claim a monopoly of the most elementary 
virtues, he pithily pictures what takes place: 

“The big fishes eat the small ones; he who has 
the might uses it.” 

It was ever thus. The shrewd Mephisto, well 
experienced in human nature, returning from a 
raid at sea, boastingly declares that while he and 
his crew had sailed away in one ship, they had 


brought home some twenty. And this was possible 
because, as the Spirit of Negation exclaims: “You 
have the Power, and thus the Right.” Finally it 
comes to this: 

“War, Trade and Piracy, I vow, all three in 
one, and can’t be separated.” 

There is, perhaps, no book in any language re- 
veals this phase of “civilization” more shameless- 
ly than “The Grand Peregrination,” being “The 
Life and Adventures of Fernao Mendes Pinto, ed- 
ited by Maurice Collis.”!) The author went to the 
Far East to gain wealth and fame in the company 


1) ‘London, Faber and Faber, 1949. 
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of-men such as Dom Jao de Castro, Viceroy of 
Portuguese India in 1548, of whom the reigning 
Queen of Portugal said: “He has fought like a 
Christian, and triumphed like a heathen.” The 
atrocities committed by the European adventurers 
were many and of a horrible nature; their moral 
depravity exceeded the barbarians they fought 
with. Not a few Portugese became pirates who 
thought nothing of killing the crews of captured 
ships. With the intention of enriching themselves 
they would take service in the army of native 
princes and thereby contributed to make their wars 
more bloody and devastating. For a price, they 
sold their skill in handling firearms and cannon 
to some autocrat bent on a career of ruthless con- 
quest. 

It was thus the seed of mistrust and hate for 
the white man, come from the Occident to the 
Orient, was spread. It is no exaggeration to say, 
the story of the European’s conquest of Asia ap- 
pears one long drawn-out effort to prove to Asi- 
atics the truth of the Roman adage: Lupus est ho- 
mo homint, non homo! (Man is for man a wolf, 
not a man). 

In Henry C. Carey’s volume on the “Harmony 
of Interest,” this most original of American econo- 
mists discusses the influence protection exercises 
on the friends of peace. He finds the desire for 
colonies to have been the cause of most of the 
wars of the hundred and fifty years from 1700 to 
1850, and that colonies were wanted in order that 
the people could be made “customers,” and thus 
taxed for the support of the country that ruled 
over them. Having pointed out the struggles for 
lands oversea engaged in by France and England 
in the eighteenth century, Carey, writing about 
1850, continues: 


“Since Waterloo, we have had a succession of 


If the gods laugh, they can also weep. They 
have plenty of reason for doing both. In the 19th 
century we (Great Britain) helped to unite Ger- 
many; in the first decade of the 20th we feared 
Germany and, in 1914, rivalry led to war both to 
destroy our competitor and, as we insisted on say- 
ing ad nauseam, to end war itself. After the war 
we rebuilt Germany’s power; between 1939 and 
1945 many millions died to destroy it again. Now 
we have apparently decided to rebuild it once 
more. Let us at any rate stop talking about ‘‘vic- 
tory” and “defeat.” They are idle phrases. Surely 
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wars in India for the extension of British power 
over Ceylon, Siam, Afghanistan, Seinde and the 
Punjab. The chief object of the war with China 
was that of compelling her to open her ports to 
foreign commerce, and it was accounted a right- 
eous enterprise thus to compel the poor Chinese 
to open their eyes to the blessings of free trade. 
At the Cape, the war with the Caffres has cost 
millions. France, not to be outdone seized on 
Tahiti, and deposed its poor queen; and at this 
moment makes war on the Sandwich Islands, be- 
cause they will not permit her to do with brandy 
as England did in China with opium. One por- 
tion of the English nation sells powder to the 
people of Africa, to enable them to carry on wars 
in which they make prisoners, who are sold as 
slaves, while another portion watches the coast to 
see that the slave shall not be transferred to Cuba 
or Brazil.’’?) 

“Thus everywhere it is the same,” Carey con- 
cludes his paragraph on the subject; ‘everywhere 
the anxiety for trade (or rather, as we would pre- 
fer to say, greed for wealth and lust of power) is 
seen stimulating nations to measures tending to 
the impoverishment and destruction of their fel- 
low-men.” 

As far as these abused fellow-men are orientals, 
they are now turning the table on the exploiters 
and oppressors of centuries. As unwilling as ever 
to look “homewards,’ the members of the ‘‘mas- 
ter race’ fail to understand that “the white man’s 
burden” they spoke of has come to curse them. 
The exploited peoples are willing to believe in 
Communism, because it preaches hate of their 
oppressors and the political and economic system 
they employed in their crusade of injustice and 


‘inhumanity. 


PS Pake 


the Buddhists are wiser than the Christians. Bud- 
dha said: 


Victory breeds hatred, 
The defeated live in pain; 
Happily the peaceful live, 
Giving up Victory and Defeat. 


Maybe the same idea is contained in a Christian 


Beatitude about peacemakers ? 


CRITIC 
New Statesman 


2) Loe. cit. 2. ed. Phil. 1853, p. 193. 
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Warder’s Review 


A Fundamental Policy 


ig has been asserted that the Korporationslebre 

of the Middle Ages taught a decentralized gov- 
ernment. Which fact throws light on the remark- 
able strength and influence exercised by medieval 
communes and such corporations as the Hanseatic 
League. In the days of Thomas Jefferson, when 
the term, ‘‘the dark Middle Ages,” was introduced 
by the philosophes, who opposed revealed Chris- 
tianity and hated the Church, it would have ap- 
peared absurd to most men that the maligned era 
of Christian history was one of liberties, not of 
liberty, and that this should be considered its 
greatest glory. The statesman who contributed 
so greatly to the growth of political thought, on 
his part, would have well understood the service 
the Church rendered humanity, when it brought 
about acceptance of the concept that the State is 
“only one of a number of possible social unions.” 

As James Truslow Adams points out, Jefferson 
desired to entrust as little power as possible to the 
Federal government and not only keep as much as 
possible in the hands of the State governments, 
“but to carry the downward graduation still fur- 
ther” (italics inserted). The very attitude to be 
adopted today by those who believe indispensable 
the reformation of society, in accordance with the 
principles and policies basic to a corporative order 
of things. Any well-considered step in this direc- 
tion would constitute an encouragement of the 
practice and extension of self-government which 
Jefferson undoubtedly had in mind. Professor 
Adams states in this regard: 

“Opposed as he (Jefferson) was to much in the 
New England system of political thought, he was 
always a great admirer of the town government 
of that section. He would have the smallest local 
political unit administer all the governmental 
functions it was capable of. Only such functions 
as it could not perform should, as a necessary evil, 
be passed to the next higher unit, and so on’”’ (ital- 
ics inserted.) *) 

These thoughts Catholics would do well to 
make their own, and to shape their actions ac- 
cordingly. If Democracy is to survive—the lip- 
service so lavishly bestowed upon it lacks substance 
—it must be fought for at this time when its 
“friends” are selling it down the river. 


1) Jeffersonian Principles. Boston, 1928, pp XI-XII. 


A Vain Undertaking 


MANCIPATION of man from the belief in 

God and the denial of an immutable moral 
law has long been the goal towards which the 
men, who consider themselves to constitute a 
corps of “‘strong-minded’’ intellectuals, have la- 
bored. With Faust they have assured people 
that insight into the beyond was barred and there- 
fore man should make himself thoroughly at home 
here on this earth. A teaching, the Communists 
have made their own. 

But there is another passage in Goethe's great 
epic drama which was not taken into account by 
the emancipators, who preached the deification of 
man as the crowning glory of their efforts. Me- 
phistophiles, the spirit from hell, sarcastically ex- 
claims on one occasion: “Your God-likeness will 
yet scare you.” Nevertheless, even now some men 
refuse to concede that the peoples of the old Chris- 
tian world have lost the way in what is a deep 
and tangled jungle, in which but little light pre- 
vails. 

Having rejected the idea that humanity should 
be shaped in the image of Christ, these presump- 
tuous innovators attempted to raise a new man 
fashioned according to their own standard of vir- 
tue and character. What this homunculus is ex- 
pected by them to look like, was demonstrated 
by Oscar R. Ewing, whose address opened the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, conducted in Washington in De- 
cember. Having declared that the goal of the 
Conference, “in reality a world goal,” was “‘a fair 
chance for a healthy personality,” the speaker drew 
this picture of the ideal he had in mind, saying: 

“A man or woman—boy or girl—with a healthy 
personality 1s: 

“One who is free to operate at somewhere near 
top mental and physical capacity—whatever ‘top’ 
may be for him as an individual; 

“One who can open his heart and mind to all 
the experiences of human companionship—to the 
intimate love of the family, the riches of friend- 
ship, and the rewards of teamwork at play and 
on the job; 

“One to whom fear is a healthy danger signal 
rather than a lifelong nightmare; 

“One who knows he must produce his own pass- 
port to success in living; who can meet the inevit- 
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able frustrations and disasters and losses without 
spiritual defeat; 

“One who would always choose the ways of 
peace—yet, in time of decision, can take his cour- 
age in both hands and stand against all odds for 
what he believes is right; 

“One who can accept with respect and equity 
those who differ from him—in capacity, in achieve- 
ment, in custom, or in faith; 

“One who can take the sour with the sweet; 
who—for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer 
—is master of his soul; 

“One who, in the strength of this mastery, can 
accord to his peers these same strengths, and free- 
doms, and capacities which he experiences and 
values within himself.” 

This creature of Mr. Ewing’s imagination may 
look grand to him and his like, but as long as 
we are not told by what spiritual and moral in- 
fluence or power this “healthy personality” is 
molded and sustained, we will not believe it able 
to develop harmoniously and to withstand the 
temptations and vicissitudes of life. The develop- 
ment of a well-rounded, complete personality is 
not attained or sustained by phrases of a humani- 
tarian nature. It needs for its growth and exist- 
ence the influence of those eternal verities to which 
the human soul responds as readily as the magnetic 
needle does to the attraction of the load stone. 

The Washington Conference put aside the ques- 
tion of religion in education as inconsequential. 
It was met with a mere bow of the kind a wealthy 
bourgeois bestows on a menial. The entire per- 
formance was a bland refusal to acknowledge the 
primacy of religion to which the cogent facts of 
self-consciousness and the laws that govern our 
thinking point. Because “everything is from God” 
(Rom. 11, 36). This major thought of all phil- 
osophy, the primary article of the Christian creed, 
the first statement of Holy Writ, is the funda- 
mental and inspirational thought of all religion. 
Its excision from any plan of education must 
cripple man’s soul and mind. Accepted generally, 
a system of education based on the rejection of re- 
ligion, would leave man in the position in which 
Faust finds himself as he is about to sign a con- 
tract with the evil spirit: 


I feel, indeed, that I have made a treasure 

Of human thought and knowledge mine, in vain; 
And if I now sit down and rest for leisure, 
No font of newer strength is in my brain; 

I am no hair’s-breath more in height, 

Nor nearer to the Infinite.) 
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Debasement of the Currency 


EFORE the days of paper money, debasement 
of the currency immediately became appar- 
ent to everybody. Silver coins took on a copper- 
ish hue whether the baser metal was added to a 
reduced measure of silver by coiners or by counter- 
feiters. The bills coming out of the Treasury at 
Washington today are the equal in substance of 
bills of the same denomination issued by Govern- 
ment ten years ago. But they haven’t the pur- 
chasing power today that was theirs formerly. Be- 
cause money is plentiful quantitatively, paper cur- 
rency is accepted by the people as proof of pros- 
perity, without taking into consideration the in- 
flationary character an inundation of the country 
with money produced on the printing press, exerts. 
When, in the days of the great French Revolu- 
tion, assignats became plentiful, English statesmen 
added to the confusion by sending vast quantities 
of such counterfeited paper-currency to France. 
Similarly Napoleon put the printing presses at 
Moscow to work, after he had reached that city. 
His intention was, of course, to add to the diffi- 
culties the invasion caused the Russian govern- 
ment. A plethora of paper money and a debased 
currency indicate that not everything is well with 
the body politic. 

The Monetary Notes, edited by Professor Wal- 
ter E. Spahr for the Economic National Commit- 
tee on Monetary Policy, calls attention to a cer- 
tain revealing passage of Dante's “Divine Com- 
edy,” one of the many statements of the great 
poet expressing his hate of greed and deception. 
“In the tenth compartment or gulf of the eighth 
circle of Hell,” Professor Spahr writes, “Dante 
found the counterfeiters and debasers of coins.” 
Said Adam of Brescia in that Hell: ‘““They brought 
me down among this tribe; induced by them 
(Guido, Alesandro, Aghiunlfo, lords of Romana), 
I stamped the florens (of Florence, a coin that 
should have contained twenty-four carats of pure 
gold) with three carats of alloys.” 

This brief statement tells only one part of the 
story, as related by Master Adam to the visitor 
from the upper world. Suffering the pangs of 
terrible thirst, hungry for one small drop of water, 
he confesses to the crime for which he suffered by 
being burned at the stake. One of the leading 
Dante scholars of the nineteenth century, known 
as Philalethes (King John of Saxony), relates that 


1) Bayard Taylor’s Translation. 
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a large number of the spurious coins produced by 
him had been discovered after a house at St. 
Lorenzo in Mugello had caught fire. ‘The spot 
where Master Adam is said to have been burnt, 
on the road from Florence to Romena, is still 
shown,” the distinguished scholar writes. “It is 
known by the name of Macia del huomo morte 
(the cairn of the dead man), and every wayfarer 
customarily throws a stone onto the pile.” Let us 
_add, Florence began to coin its justly famous gold 
florin, which bore the likeness of St. John, the 
Baptist, in 1242. 


To counterfeit pieces of this currency was, in 
the eyes of the authorities and the people of that 
city-state, a criminal action of a particularly hateful 
kind. So zealously must they have watched over 
the purity of this piece of money that a poet of 
medieval days could unhesitatingly declare: ‘This 
is as true (genuine, unalloyed) as a yellow Florin.” 


We are in no danger of accepting counterfeited 
gold coins. The present generation knows not 
what should be the coin of the realm. But only 
a handful of people seem to take note, because 
they fear the consequences of the monetary policy 
pursued by the Federal Government for some time 
back. Professor Spahr says in this regard: 


“After the first World War in Europe and 
after 1933 in the United States, currency manipu- 
lation by governments became widely regarded as 
a desirable thing rather than as an evil. In any 
event, it became the common practice. The ques- 
tion, of course, is whether centuries of experience 
with what was generally regarded as the evils of 
currency debasement has no fundamental core of 
truth for us today, or whether we are stupidly and 
recklessly ignoring what should be understood to 
be well-established lessons. I, for one, think the 
latter is the case and that our behavior can be 
demonstrated to be not new, but old, and of a na- 
ture that promises a bitter experience for us.” 


We believe this statement to present the facts 
in the case both objectively and accurately. The 
experiences of history since Roman times speak of 
the danger a people incur whenever the currency 
is debased. And if we look at the signposts along 
the road we are pursuing, what do we find? Ac- 
cording to Professor Spahr the warning reads: 
“The dollar of the people of the United States now 
has the lowest purchasing power on record, meas- 
ured by the indexes of wholesale prices and of the 
purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar.” 
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Sins of Colonialism 


Hikes one may wish the French should 
succeed to put down the revolt in Indo- 
China, instigated by communistic leaders, there is 
no denying the fact of financiers and enterprisers 
having cooperated in the exploitation both of hu- 
man beings and natural resources in that part of 
the French colonial empire. It is the editor in 
chief of the Nouvean Rhin Francaise, published at 
Strassburg, Mr. Marcel Jacob, who lifts the veil 
the exploiters spread over their ruthless actions 
which have lead to the serious effort of the Viet- 
namese to drive the foreigners from their country. 
The French writer bases his contentions entirely 
on figures published by the “Indo-China Bank” 
since the close of the second World War. 

According to these statistical figures the Bank 
closed the year 1946 with a net profit of 1,621,- 
220,000 francs. Three years later, the profits had 
grown to 9,413,139,000 francs. Regarding this 
showing the French editor says: 

“We do not comment; we merely establish the 
fact that the more critical the situation in Indo- 
China grew, the faster did the profits of the Bank 
of Indo-China rise. Now, however, we learn from 
the latest issue of the excellent Catholic semi- 
monthly, Quznzame, some different figures per- 
taining to conditions in Indo-China.” 

Both the figures and the remarks on the in- 
justice practiced by the exploiters of human labor, 
published in the Catholic review referred to, throw 
light on the wave of emancipation from European 
rulers now inundating the Far East. According 
to QOuinzaine, native miners in Indo-China are paid 
eight piasters a day, while a postage stamp costs 
three piasters! Workers on the Hevea Plantation 
of Dong-Hoi are paid four piasters and twenty 
centimes a day. But a dish of rice must be paid 
for in a restaurant for natives at two piasters....” 

Having stated these revealing figures, furnished 
possibly by a missionary in Indo-China, the article 
continues: 

“We cannot help but believe these facts, which 
a Christian conscience cannot face without having 
its sleep on the soft cushion of fine vibrating 
phrases disturbed. The more so because such facts 
and figures are perhaps more necessary to under- 
stand the solution of the total and fundamental 
problem than the appointment of General de Lat- 
trede Tassigny (now commanding in Indo-China. 
Ed. SJR). Because as in India, as in China and in 
other parts, thus too in Indo-China matters do not 
finally depend on Generals, but on the chasm that 
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exists between the wages of several millions of paid coolies) was absolutely an ee a 

coolies and the price these coolies must pay for a ter, and those were the heydays of the Ba e 

dish of rice.” Indochine, and of other civilizing institutions. 
And as if anxious to remind readers of the sins These Ue are irrevocably gone, in Indo-China 

SSI which so many good people in and other places.” ; 

ata have been aie one ae pub- Such are the sins of a system which meee a 

lished in Quznzaine finally states: Christianity and sought to emancipate politics an 
“For long, long years this (the starvation wage economics from the moral law. 


Contemporary Opinion 


HE present-day drift toward the “welfare” of men—to the politician, the business man, the 

State as the new hope of mankind contains industrial worker. All that they might have had 
both warning and instruction. The genuine griev- in common was a vague word like liberty or justice 
ances of people must be redressed before unscru- or democracy; and even here each side had its own 
pulous and professional agitators get busy among interpretation. Nota single authority exists today 
them and poison their minds. The choice is be- in Europe which could say anything that both 
tween freedom and the promises of security, which sides would agree to accept as the truth. The 
the “welfare” State gives the individual. These result is that almost everything that is done today 
promises hold the hint that in a socialist society, the in Europe is a contradiction of what men con- 
conquest of all the uncertainties and ills afflicting tinue to believe just and good—no matter what 
mankind is imminent. Let us heed the salutary category of men you interrogate on this point. 
words of the “Pope of the Working Classes,” This, then, is the deep-rooted anarchy which we 
Leo XIII: “To suffer and to endure, therefore, is are forced to go back to in order to find the ex- 
the lot of humanity; let men try as they may, no planation of the sick mind of Europe. Nation- 
power and no artifice will ever succeed in banish- alism, total war, and totalitarianism are merely 
ing from human life the ills and troubles which — so many collective and instinctual reactions to the 
beset it. If any there are who pretend differently social vacuum resulting from the dissolution of 
—who hold out to a hard-pressed people freedont the common bond, the principle of integration, 
from pain and trouble, undisturbed repose and that once held our civilization together. 
constant enjoyment—they cheat the people and 
impose upon them, and their lying Be will ae ees Rougemaa 
only make the evil worse than before.” Saturday Review of Literature 


GODFREY D’SouzA 


The Examiner The records of the past teach us that unsound 


fiscal policies of governments have promoted great 
It goes without saying that the revolt of the inflations. In combating further inflation, the 
intellectuals against the world in which we live has main objective of our Government’s fiscal policies 
not influenced the man in the street directly. It should be to strive for a balancing of expenditures 
has had the regrettable effect of isolating our in- with receipts. This budget problem, as related to — 
tellectuals from the life of the community. The the fiscal year 1951, has not been acute so far. 
community, with its politics and its economics, The reason is that tax receipts have been increas- 
lives according to its own laws; and those laws ing, while defense expenditures since June 30 have 
have enjoyed less and less authority in the world been at an annual rate of only about $15 billions 
of the spirit. There is no common language any in contrast with the $30-billion rate set earlier for 
more, no vision or ideal common to both worlds next June. But this should not lull us into a false 
concerning the purposes of life and of society. sense of complacency. If the defense program is 
Nothing was present to unite a poet like Rilke or carried out as planned (or increased, as now seems 
a philosopher like Heidegger to the general run likely), the pace of military spending will acquire 
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gtOwing momentum between now and the middle 
or latter part of next year—even though the actual 
payments lag behind the placement of orders. The 
question of budget-balancing, while delayed, has 
not been eliminated. 

The two methods of attacking this question are 
of course the reduction of nonessential Federal 
spending, and the raising of tax rates. Some moves 
have been made in the first direction, but the re- 
sults have been feeble rather than impressive. 
Much mote can be done to save money by cutting 
out waste, duplication, and extravagance in the 
operations of the Federal bureaucracy. And future 
requests for appropriations for subsidies, public 
works, and other non-military expenditures should 
be carefully reviewed to see which can be pared 
down to help offset the cost of the defense pro- 
gram. If the budget is to be balanced in the years 
ahead, and the Government does not do its share 
in weeding out nonessential spending, the burden 
of the taxpayer becomes correspondingly heavier. 


Business Bulletin, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


The (British) National Health Scheme does 
not seem to be too healthy at the moment. There 
is some discontent among the doctors, and the 
finances need the assistance of a further fourpence 
per week per head. 

The doctors’ discontent seems to be twofold; 
first, that there is too much form-filling, and sec- 
ondly, there is too little pay. According to Lord 
Horder the doctors will leave the scheme if fees 
are not increased. 

Perhaps the halcyon days of “free” wigs, teeth, 
deaf aids and cosmetics are over. The buying 
orgy is working itself out and the costs would tend 
to subside if only there were not a general rise in 
prices. 

In the industrial civilization as it developed in 
Britain some kind of State Health Service was nec- 
essary. The cost of medical treatment was outside 
the range of the mass of wage earners. But the 
grandiose scheme produced by Lord Beveridge 
under Mr. Churchill, and adopted by the Labor 
Party, was one that, we believe, tended to increase 
the proletarianization of the workers. 

What has to be borne in mind by those same 
workers is that the more grandiose the scheme, 
the greater the financial contribution that they 
must make to it. 

Catholic Times 
London 


eM, 


Fragments 


| BES above everything! To cut down on 
non- productive holidays, the Norwegian Par- 
liament has voted to switch Prayerday to a Sunday, 
starting next Fall. 

| Mercy salivei SF ru Mo3M. exclaims.) ‘what 
waste is done in America! Just now there was a 
fashionable wedding in our church. Outside the 
church they threw some ten pounds of rice. And 
millions of kids starve elsewhere.” 


A danger, Catholics overlook, is referred to in 
the Pittsburgh Catholic by Very Rev: John J. Mc- 
Donough: “There is a note of urgency in all the 
social encyclicals. They point out that delay will 
only increase the difficulties in finding a remedy 
for our social problems.” 


The invention of radio will prove to be as im- 
portant as the invention of printing and will have 
as great effects on the minds and lives of men, 
Fr. Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M., has said. Radio 
has already enabled men to sway millions and 
change the face of the world. It is not by the 
mind alone that man lives. Advertising today 
appeals to the emotions. We must never abandon 
our appeal to the mind but we must be alert that 
we are not losing any lesson to the enemy. 


American Catholics, who are happy the flesh- 
pots of Egypt serve them so well, would do well 
to consider the remarks of Mr. Robert Walsh, 
editor of England’s Catholic Worker, who told a 
meeting of workingmen: “Christianity versus ma- 
terialism is our fight, and both will fail unless 
we Catholics take the lead.” 


The Indiana Chamber of Commerce said that 
Washington was bleeding people by the imposition 
of high taxes and insisted the Government should 
“give us back part of our own money to buy our 
own children lunches.” The group contended that 
it wasn’t a proper attitude for their children to 
start life on a Federal dole or relief. 


Humility is a Christian virtue, Orestes Brown- 
son remarks, and the mark of all true greatness; 
but not servility, tameness, mean-spiritedness, or 
cowatdice. To be capable of humility, one must 
be brave, manly, magnanimous. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Total War, Total Barbarism 


HE SPIRITS whom I called, I cannot rid 

myself of!” is the anguished cry of modern 
man, who has created for himself problems great- 
er than any heretofore known to mankind. On 
the world stage today a tragedy is being played 
in which the harrassed masses participate as does 
the chorus in Greek dramas. Quite generally men 
feel that “the race is wedded to calamity.” More- 
over, those of a serious mind realize that the judg- 
ment of the chorus against Clytemnestra is valid 
too in Our case: 


... The offense is thine, 
Whatever spirit of hoarded recompense 
From elder ages may have wrought with thee. 


This judgment pertains particularly to the per- 
nicious progress of the means to make war more 
monstrous than it has been throughout the ages. 
This total war all men fear; as individuals they 
would wish to see it avoided; collectively they 
stand helpless, torn by fear and hope, as do the 
villagers at the foot of Mt. Aetna when it threat- 
ens to erupt and send streams of moulton lava 
down the mountain’s side to destroy the vineyards 
and habitations which have snuggled at its feet. 

Some there are who thoughtlessly suggest, or 
even demand use should be made of the atomic 
bomb without delay. Thus, one morning news- 
papers announced the foolish statement made by 
a man in public life, that the Kremlin at Moscow 
should be bombarded forthwith. Quite simple, 
of course, but what of the consequences? A few 
passages from an editorial, published in the New 
Statesman, of London, should cause even a simple- 
ton to reflect. The article says: 

“Sometimes, it seems the British are Gooks. 
The Alsops argued last week in the Herald Tribune 
that America could not ‘contract her commit- 
ments’ because her chief military asset is an atomic 
weapon which can only be released from suitable 
bases, most of which are situated in the British 
Commonwealth—including East Anglia. Not by 
one phrase or sentence do these commentators 


It is Pope Pius XII who reminds us, in a deep- 
ly significant statement: “Never and at no time 
may you, perfectly conscious of your sacred tre- 
sponsibility, compromise with conditions in which 


Procedure 


Action 


query the assumption that the British should agree 
to the destruction of their own island at any time 
convenient to America. Yet, if atomic bombs are 
to be dispatched from British bases to targets in 
the Soviet Union, the Russians would be com- 
pelled, even if they were less ruthless people than 
they are, themselves to bomb England with the 
most powerful weapons at their disposal. In that 
event, no expert is so optimistic as to believe that 
England would remain, in anything but a purely 
military sense, a habitable place.” 


* * * 


As the Holy Year drew to a close, Pope Pius 
XII again directed the attention of the World to 
the obligation to build an enduring peace. In this 
connection, the Holy Father also spoke of the hor- 
rible nature of modern means of warfare. It is 
in the memorable Encyclical Mirabile Illud, we 
read: 

“Human genius, destined.to other purposes,” 
he said, “has discovered and introduced today 
weapons of war of such a power as to cause horror 
in the souls of all honest people, above all be- 
cause they do not strike only at armies but often 
hit private citizens, children, women, aged and 
sick, and at the same time sacred buildings and 
the most important art monuments.” 

The Pope pointed out that the millions of people 
who came to Rome as Holy Year pilgrims have 
shown that the peoples of the world do not want 
wat. 

“Meanwhile,” the Holy Father continues, “we 
anxiously watch peoples writhing under the fright- 
ful threat of conflicts, and the raging in some re- 
gions of horrible slaughter in which the flower 
of youthful lives are being mowed down. We ard- 
ently wish that this warning be heard by all.” 

Truly, vast multitudes sigh for peace, but do 
little or nothing to secure it. It has ever been 
thus on the eve of great catastrophies; people are 
overcome by a feeling of helplessness and await 
their doom as though they were charmed into in- 
action by the stare of an irresistible reptile. 


the average man is so placed that it is possible 
for him to comply with the commandments of 
God, which are always and in every case binding, 
only by the exercise of heroism.” 
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Unvarnished, but Sound 


NTIL the time when an Irish publisher has 
been found to make available the bright as 
well as fundamentally sound articles by “James De- 
vane,” published in the Irish Rosary, we shall con- 
tinue to offer our readers samples of this writer's 
thought. His sound philosophy of life and regard 
for institutions, his knowledge of human nature, 
_and his approach to social problems gives him a 
high place among those writers who adhere to 
plain truths and facts while endeavoring to throw 
light on questions of a social, political and eco- 
nomic nature. What has been published under 
the title: “An Irishman Looks at His World” gives 
to this author, whose occupation is that of a physi- 
cian, the rank held in Germany by the famous 
Justus Moser, regarding whose life and writings 
the reader is referred to the “Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences.” 

We quote herewith, almost at random, from a 
recent contribution to the magazine edited by Irish 
Dominicans the following extracts: 

“In my last conversation with her, Mrs. Finne- 
gan presented me with a serious problem in moral 
philosophy. For if ‘Democracy,’ as we are told, 
be the final revelation of God to man in history, 
and if ‘Democracy’ tells me that it is just plain 
people like Michael and Mary Finnegan who rule 
or ought to rule the state, how then can I reconcile 
with the ways of a just Providence and benign 
God the fact, which my common sense tells me 
(and should tell you too, if you think about it for 
five minutes) that common people like Michael 
and Mary Finnegan never rule any state.” 


* kK 


“The average American, and many Europeans 
too, look on China as an old curiosity shop full of 
junk that had better be levelled and transformed 
into a steel and concrete skyscraper with central 
heating, refrigs., electric cookers, and dime-in-the- 
slot machines, and that, too, in a few decades. 

‘As has so often happened before, the East will 
bow her head and let the West pass by. There 
will happen in Korea what has happened in China. 
All the Asiatics will unite to push the white man 
out. 

“Communism in China and Korea is but a sym- 
bol for Asianism, and perhaps also for the great 
- Western heresy—modern nationalism—which Eu- 
~ rope has spread through the East.” 


a7 


“One of the most curious inconsistencies of 
our era is that those who preached and favored 
the class war were nearly all bourgeois themselves: 
philosophers, writers, rentiers, professors, lawyers, 
journalists—Rousseau, Robespierre, Marat, Marx, 
Lassalle, Engels, Bakunin, Lenin, Trotsky, Kuhn, 
Loeb, Vyshinsky, Molotov, and so on. No one 
of these ever did rough manual work nor did he 
ever intend to do manual work. 


“And another paradox of our fantastic age is 
this: that in all the socialist and labor governments 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries you will 
find everyone but “a working man’’—lawyers, 
journalists, professors, cranks, careerists, industri- 
alists, millionaires, lords and ladies, and, of course, 
some high labor executives.” 


* CK 


“If land was the source of power in the Middle 
Ages, money is the source of power in the modern 
world, and America in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century was a plutocracy and was governed 
by the money power; by the trusts and great fi- 
nancial houses; by the Fourth Estate, the Press, 
which was controlled by big business and was 
itself a business; by the Fifth Estate, those who 
lobbied and nobbled congressmen and senators for 
Big Business interests. 

“Owing to the vast development of credit and 
paper instruments of exchange, cross entry book- 
keeping and the agency of the limited liability 
company, or, as the French more properly call it, 
the Anonymous Society, money has had in our 
time an elasticity and ease of expansion that was 
quite alien to land, which is by nature fixed and 
confined, or to money in any age when money was 
at once a commodity and a medium of exchange. 

“In a little society like ours (i.e. Ireland’s) 
where there are thousands of shop-keepers, each 
owning his own shop, there is much more of 
equality and liberty than in another society where 
one man, operating by means of a joint stock com- 
pany with the public’s money, controls twenty 
thousand shops stretching over a continent. In 
this last society it is but one step to Socialism, and 
since Communism is integral Socialism, to Com- 
munism, state capitalism and the rule of the com- 
missar.”’ 

ce a 


“Like every world issue, the conflict between 
Russia and America presents many forms. One 
may look on it as the conflict of Christian civili- 
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zation against atheistic Marxist materialism, or of 
liberty against despotism, or of industrial capital- 
ism against state capitalism, or of the old type 
of political imperalism against a subtle and mod- 
ern trade and financial imperialism. China is the 
arena of this last conflict. 

“What has the West or America, the present 
head of the West, to offer to China?” 

Yes, indeed, what? Partnership in spiritual and 
mental confusion and a business interest in a sys- 
tem responsible for the division of society into 
two camps, peopled by the Haves and Have-nots 
whose discontent the former are attempting to 
suppress by promises of ‘social security.” But 
how long will this illusion prevail? To express 


Let’s Have Better Bread 


OR a number of reasons the diet enjoyed by 

the average American today is of poor quality. 
To begin with, a depleted soil lacks certain food 
elements necessary to man and beasts. To this 
now well-established discovery too little attention 
has thus far been devoted. This may be excus- 
able; but there is no excuse for using the inferior 
bread common in our country. 

In an article contributed to Health and Soil, 
“Pantagruel” admits to his preference for “‘a good 
mixed diet,” but to restricting himself to certain 
plain articles of food when it is not available. He 
did just that when in Italy recently and found that 
“continentals are not victims of commercial mill- 
ing of cereals the way we are. Even their white 
rolls are more palatable and more satisfying than 
ours...” To this statement the writer adds the in- 
formation that Denmark has come out in favor of 
a whole-meal loaf—trye in their case—with lactic 
acid of milk to make the calcium soluble and di- 
gestible. Properly followed, the Copenhagen Re- 
port, it appears to Pantagruel, “‘lays to rest forever 
the bogey of phytic acid.’”’?) 

Recently former Congressman Jerry Voorhis, 
Secretary of the Cooperative League, appeared be- 
fore the House Committee of Congress engaged 
in an investigation of the chemicals used in food 
products. What he said on this occasion is far 
more important to know than a good deal of the 
information spread over the front pages of our 
daily newspapers. It were particularly desirable, 
for instance, that the controversy over the pro- 
posed food and drug standards, to which Mr. 
Voorhis referred in his talk, should be brought 


1) Health and Soil, Winter 1950. Edinburgh, p. 46. 
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our doubts regarding the matter, let us quote De- 
vane once more: 

“We have seen two world wars fought ostens- 
ibly to make the world safe for democracy. And 
now, as the crown of absurdity, we see the two 
most powerful states of the world, the United 
States and Russia (each of which controls the 
destinies of half our planet), ready to let loose a 
third global war of atom and hydrogen bombs 
to save democracy from the democrats. For the 
new war, like the two former ones, is proclaimed 
to be an ideological and holy war. The two states 
fight because each claims that he, and not the 
other, is the representative and champion of “The 
plain common man!” Poor humanity! 


into the open. Relating the history of the Co-op 
Triple-Rich bread, the speaker presented the com- 
mittee with a picture illustrating the different in- 
gredients used in commercial bread as compared 
with the Co-Op formula. While commercial bread 
contains a number of chemicals, he pointed out, 
the Triple-Rich loaf is made entirely of natural, 
nutritious food elements. 

Relative to the “open-formula’” bread label, 
Voorhis indicated that a bill would be introduced 
in Congress making such a requirement. At pres- 
ent the Food and Drug Administration doesn’t 
demand quantitative labelling. ‘Until it does,” 
he said, “it is obvious that the consumer is not 
only buying blind but also is frequently cheated. 
And when the consumer is prevented from buying 
as white bread a product on which the label plain- 
ly states the amount of milk solids and other nu- 
tritious ingredients contained, I submit that the 
law is being utilized perversely to the detriment 
of the consumer.” 

“Regardless of a government agency’s concep- 
tion of what a consumer expects of a food item, 
Mr. Voorhis continued, “by and large the con- 
sumer detests the use of chemicals in foods as 
substitutes for nutritious, wholesome natural in- 
gtedients which improve flavor and quality. The 
consumer has little to gain in purchasing a pro- 
duct containing questionable ersatzes if his life is 
to be endangered or if he will suffer ill effects. 
It may well be that many of our common illnesses 
today are caused by the things we eat or fail to 
eats 


“I am informed that if bakers would increase 
the use of one item alone—dried milk—to 6% 
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in bread, there would soon be no dried milk sur- 
plus. True, if bakers would use more of the other 
commodities, instead of chemical mixtures, both 
farmers and government would benefit—but the 
consumer would stand to gain most because of the 
added wholesomeness.” 

“The position of the cooperative,” the speaker 
said, “‘is first, that the administration of the law 
in the instance cited is against the public interest; 
second, that the law should be amended to te 
quire the full quantitative labelling of bread and 
other food products.” 

Finally Mr. Voorhis charged, “since the pioneer 
days of Dr. Wiley, an element in the Food and 
Drug Administration is missing. I think it is in 


the jurisdiction of this committee to investigate 


"The Million Acre Farm” 


Y this name an entire Province of Canada, 
But far 
from being another bonanza farm, owned by one 
proprietor or a stock company, this agricultural 
realm appears the realization of an ideal agricul- 
tural commonwealth, a rural counterpart of a 
medieval commune. At least this is the impression 


Prince Edward Island, is known. 


left on the reader by an article on the smallest of 
Canada’s provinces, published in the Rural New 
Yorker. 

We are not going to follow the writer's detailed 
description of the island’s climate, soil and crops. 


It is rather that part of his discussion, concerned 
with the ownership of the land, we wish to direct 


attention to. “This Province,’ says the author, 
“is the most densely settled of the Dominion with 
a population of 95,000, of which over seventy- 
eight per cent are engaged in farming. There are 
over 13,000 farms under cultivation and of these 
ninety-four per cent are occupied by owners and 
only two per cent rented. The remainder are 
worked jointly by owner and part tenant.” These 
conditions of property and ownership explain, so 
the writer of the article thinks, ‘‘why the land has 
been built up by good field practice, is so well 
cultivated and well drained.” 


oy he) 


thoroughly the attitude and general point of view 
of the Food and Drug Administration with re- 
spect to its primary duty of protecting the Amer- 
ican public as consumers.” 

There are many angles to the question Mr. 
Voorhis calls to our attention. The deterioration 
of bread has not only been brought about by the 
milling industry and the bakeries. An old Roman 
verse declared that only fish frequenting clear 
streams yield good food and nourishment. Thus 
too the quality of the bread depends to an extent 
on the health of the soil. However, the efforts 
of the school of organic agriculture to make 
known the results of years of research only slowly 
produces results. Its adversaries do not wish its 
teachings to become popular. 


It is the old story of care bestowed upon the 
land by a permanent owner, who has the future 
in mind, for which to preserve the soil is a moral 
duty he owes, in the first place, to the family. A 
further observation by the American visitor to 
Prince Edward Island indicates its farmers avoid 
waste of every kind. He relates: “As I drove 
about, I did not see one piece of farm machinery 
standing outside. The Islander is as careful of 
his implements as he is of his livestock. I was 
also impressed with the well-painted barns and 
houses. Most of the homes were surrounded by 
a neat picket fence and every yard had at least 
one flower bed.” 

In this environment cooperation flourishes. We 
are told: “All cheese factories and creameries are 
operated cooperatively. The development of 
other cooperatives is well under way and are al- 
ready aiding the farmer in marketing his produce. 
At present there are thirty-three cooperatives and 
fifty-five credit unions in the Province.” 

We have here an ideal situation which, as the 
conquerer Napoleon thought, holds the promise 
of true happiness for the many. To which opinion 
a nobler soldier than the conquerer added the 
comment: “Yes, and it is the only true wealth, 
of men and of nations.” 


Preaching in St. Nicholas’ Cathedral on Christ- 
mas Day, the Bishop of Galway, Most Rev. De, 
Browne remarked that if the condition of the 
world frightened men, if all their dreams of pro- 
gress had ended in the atomic bomb, it was not that 


Christ had failed, but because so many were ig- 
norant of Him or had rejected Him and because 
those who were supposed to believe in Him were 
listless in His service. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


N EARLY 100 Catholic young men and women 
in Liverpool, England, are spending a great 
deal of their leisure time in visiting homes, going 
from door-to-door. The purpose is to invite as 
many as possible to the talks on the Faith now 
being given regularly at four centres in the city 
and suburbs. These young people believe that it 
is the duty of the Catholic laity to help the clergy 
in approaching those outside the Church, as the 
first step towards their possible conversion. They 
do not go to argue, but merely to invite. 

Thousands of homes have been visited in the 
past three years. The results have been that it 
has been found possible to run successful courses 
of instructions at four centres and there is a good 
prospect of increasing the number in the near fu- 
ture. The visitors are trained for their work 
under the direction of a priest at their weekly 
meeting of the prasidia of the Legion of Mary 
to which they all belong. 

The prevalent feeling encountered in this visitation 
work is that of complete indifference to religion. Com- 
paratively few people show any signs of allegiance to 
the various denominations, but most are “‘irritatingly 


charming.” It is only too evident that nowadays very 
little serious thought is given to religion. 


Cooperation 


CCORDING to information released at Ot- 
tawa, a meeting of representatives from fish- 
ermen’s cooperatives across Canada will be held 
in Regina on March 9th in connection with the 
Canadian Cooperative Congress scheduled for 
Match 5-9. It is anticipated that co-op fishermen 
in nine of the ten provinces in the Dominion will 
be represented at this second annual gathering. 
Among topics to be discussed will be, sales coordina- 
tion among the co-ops, product packaging and labelling, 


public relations, and the creation of a national news 
setvice for this sector of the industry. 


7p recently organized Western New York 

Apple Growers Assn. have taken a forward 
step by promoting apple consumption with the 
introduction of refrigerated apple vending ma- 
chines which, placed in Buffalo and Rochester 
centers, are now being tested with a view to wider 
adoption of this direct sales method. ‘This is 
another step along the road to the return of King 
Apple to his rightful throne,” declared the presi- 
dent of the association. 


REVIEW 


He has also reports that 10 machines of this type on 
test in the Greater Los Angeles area in California have 
proved very successful, selling a carload of apples—about 
775 bushels—in 12 months. Actually the machine of- 
fers an entirely new outlet for apples because it in no 
way competes with present sales methods; in fact, it 
stimulates those sales. The experience has been that a 
person buying a cool, crunchy apple from such a machine 
is reminded how good apples are and is prompted to 
take home a bag of apples to place in the home refriger- 
ator. 


Social Responsibility of Science 


OSSIBLY because the endeavor is not endorsed 

by politicians and capitalists, the nations press 
has smothered by silence knowledge of an organt- 
zation founded by American scientists in 1949, the 
Society for Social Responsibility in Science, to re- 
sist the increasing military and political encroach- 
ments upon human knowledge, and to assert the 
personal, ethical responsibility of research workers 
for the projects they undertake. The Society does 
not draw a specific line between ethical and un- 
ethical activities, but the qualification for mem- 
bership is the recognition that somewhere such a 
line must be drawn. 

Its stated aims are to foster a coherent tradition of 
personal responsibility in science, to encourage individual 
abstention from destructive and anti-social projects, and 
to educate the public and its own colleagues. Its activi- 
ties include an employment service for workers who re- 
sign from war projects on conscientious grounds and a 
large-scale educational program. Although its sponsors 


now include eminent men, Einstein among them, it 
receives no publicity in the press. 


Government in Business 

Pe on its feet by adapting the principles of 

Liberalism to the economic sphere of human 
action, Capitalism demanded the State should ab- 
stain from competing with its citizens in ‘‘busi- 
ness’ of any kind. This principle, by which Adam 
Smith, Say and the School of Manchester laid such 
great weight, is no longer observed. On the road 
to State Capitalism we therefore now meet with 
information of the following kind: 

“Venezuela received 1,090,245 bolivares from 
Flota Grancolombiana for her share in the com- 
pany’s profits during 1949. Flota Grancolombiana 
is the well-known merchant fleet organized jointly 
by Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. A check 
for this amount was handed over by the company’s 
manager in Caracas to Banco Agricola y Pecuario 
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(Agricultural and Stock Raising Bank), which is 


the depository of Venezuela’s stock in Flota Gran- 
colombiana. 


_In a report on operations, the manager said during the 
first nine months of 1950, the Grancolombiana’s ships 
carried 730,790 cargo tons and collected $18,054,000 
in freight. Two additional ships are being built in 
Canadian yards for the fleet, he added. During the six 
month period between April and September 1950, 12,000 
new automobiles were carried from the United States 


to Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, according to the 
official. 


Communists Not Immune 


Ip Attorney General of Saskatchewan has te- 
cently issued the following statement on the 
Province’s Bill of Rights declaring that municipali- 
ties were not prevented by the fundamental law 
of Canada to undertake a screening of employees 
with the intention to determine which, if any, 
might be Communists. The statement declares: 


“It is provided in Section 2 of the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights that: ‘In this act the expression 
“creed” means religious creed.’ 


“Saskatchewan municipalities have the same 
right to undertake a screening of Communists, as 
municipalities in other parts of Canada have. It 
is a matter of policy for each municipality to de- 
cide for itself.” 


“There is absolutely nothing in the Saskatchewan Bill 
of Rights,” the opinion continues, “to prevent a munic- 
ipality from discharging employees because they are 
Communists or for that matter because they are Liberals 
or belong to any other political or economic group. 

“The Bill of Rights makes it an offence to deny any- 
one the right to employment because of race, religion, 
creed or ethnic origin. Creed is defined in the Act as 
meaning religious creed only. It definitely does not 
include political or economic creed. 

“Those in Saskatchewan who are attempting to mis- 
lead the people into believing that the Bill of Rights 
guarantees maintenance of employment to communists 
either have not read the Act or are playing politics. They 
just do not know what they are talking about.” 


Economic Interdependence 


ee ORDING to the quarterly review, Labor 
and Industry in Britain, a shortage of raw 
materials has made itself felt to the country’s in- 
dustries because of the situation in Korea and an 
enlarged defense program. It is interesting to 
note, to what extent this condition is of an inter- 
national character. The article declares: “A fall- 
ing off of exports by the United States of cotton 
and sulphur posed grave problems, especially with 
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sulphur, which comes to Britain almost entirely 
from the United States. Cuts in availability of 
other raw materials, such as zinc, nickel, alumi- 
num, copper and jute, must also have serious ef- 
fects on the level of production, both for defense 
and exports.” 

The statement continues: “This was naturally one of 
the urgent problems discussed during Prime Minister 
Attlee’s recent visit to the United States; and it was an- 
nounced that a team of high U. S. officials would study 
the question jointly with British experts on an emergency 
basis, since it affects so closely the common defense ef- 
forts of the United States, Britain and the other At- 
lantic powers.” 


Women Gainfully Employed 


eee: half (48 percent) of the country’s 
total nonwhite woman population 14 years of 
age and over was in the labor force in November 
1950, according to the Bureau of the Census. In 
contrast, only 33 percent of the white women 14 
years of age and over were in the labor force. 
About 75 percent of the nonwhite women and 90 
percent of white women workers were employed 
in nonagricultural industries. 
A much greater percentage of the nonwhite women 
than of the white women were working in agricultural 
industries. Unemployment among nonwhite women was 


heavier than among white women—6.9 percent as com- 
pared with 4.5 percent. 


Bountiful Crops 


HILE starvation is the lot of millions of 

people in Eastern Asia, and while other mil- 
lions the world over suffer from undernourish- 
ment, due to poverty and lack of available food, 
our country’s farms have brought forth rich crops 
in the past year. High production was obtained 
despite the fact that the total harvested acreage 
of the 52 principal crops was the smallest since 
1942. However, yields per acre averaged the sec- 
ond highest on record. 

Only crops setting new production records in 
1950 were soybeans, sorghum grain, sugar beets 
and red clover seed. Output of corn, oats, all 
hay, tice, potatoes, popcorn, tobacco, cranberries 
and alfalfa and sweet clover seeds were very large. 
The crops of cotton, cottonseed, peaches and apri- 
cots were relatively small. 

The following crops were very small, ranging from 
one-half to two-thirds average: Rye, buckwheat, sorghum 
forage, dry peas, cowpeas, velvetbeans, broomcorn, sorgo 
and sugarcane sirup. 
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Bar on Non-British Labor Lifted 


SHORTAGE of coal, due to retarded produc- 
tion, has resulted in the decision, reached by 
British coal-miners, to permit Italian workers to 
come and work in the pits. The Lancashire coal 
miners were the first to accept the Italians, a 
move strongly opposed by the National Union of 
Mineworkers, until recently when the union agreed 
with the government to take all necessary steps to 
incréase production in return for a new multi-mil- 
lion-dollar wage increase for pitmen. 
The necessity of adopting this policy has been forced 


on Great Britain by the lack of willingness on the part 
of British workingmen to work in coal mines. 


Immigration 


NORE than 143,000 migrants arrived in Aus- 
tralia for permanent settlement during the 
first nine months of 1950, and an even larger 
number is expected to arrive “down under” in 
1951. This figure sets a new record for immigra- 
tion to Australia and, in proportion to population, 
is higher than that recorded by any other country 
in the world during the same period. 


Nearly half of the total—about 60,000—were dis- 
placed persons from Europe. More than 30,000 came 
from Britain. To cater for the spiritual needs of these 
new Australians, the Catholic Hierarchy has set up a 
National Catholic Immigration Committee with head- 
quarters in Sydney. 


College Sports 


13 the history of American education, the de- 

generation of athletics, as a means to attain a 
harmoniously developed personality, will be de- 
plored. Equally so when the reasons for the 
physiological deficiencies found in all too many 
men called into military service, are fully under- 
stood. It does not, therefore, appear unfortunate 
that football’s famous “Galloping Gaels” of St. 
Mary’s College at Maraga, California, have been 
brought to a complete stand-still for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency, it has been an- 
nounced by the College board of trustees. The 
board decided to abandon football because of a 
sports deficit for 1950 which may run as high 
as $150,000. 

St. Mary’s is the first major football power to abandon 
intercollegiate competition during the present crisis. For 
43 years, even during World Wars I and II, St. Mary’s 


Gaels battled the best in football on gridirons from the 
Pacific Coast to New York’s Polo Grounds. St. Mary’s 
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also will discontinue baseball, but will continue in bas--}} 
ketball, it was announced. 


Blind Ally Occupations 


NES 200,000 young people under 18—in- | 
cluding 37,900 girls—were employed in 1947 | 
in amusement industries—movies, theaters, bowl- | 
ing alleys, skating rinks, swimming pools, golf | 
courses, amusement parks, Che according to a} 
study just released by the U. S. Department of } 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. 
This study, “They Work While You Play,” besides } 
giving statistics on employment, also discusses the kinds } 
of work young people do in amusement industries, their } 
wages and working conditions, the effect on their health | 
and schooling, and the need for legal regulations of 
their employment. 


Children Killed in Accidents 


MCGEE children of between one and fourteen 
years are killed in accidents than by all dis- | 
eases common to juveniles. These include polio, | 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, meningitis, diarrhea, en- 
teritis, measles, pneumonia and whooping cough. 
The statement was made at the annual meeting | 
of the American Public Health Association in St. | 
Louis by Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Health of New York City. 
Throughout the country, she said, “in the five years 
1945 to 1949, including some epidemic years, 70,921 - 
children under fifteen were killed by accidents and only | 
4,343 by polio.” In 1949 accidents caused ‘‘thirty times — 


more crippling than did polio.” Yet, more can be done 
to prevent accidents than to prevent polio. 


Losses from Fire 


A PAMPHLET published by the N.F.P.A. dem- 
onstrates that fire-resistive construction has 
made a major contribution toward life safety and 
reduction of property damage from fire, but points 
out that this is only one of several indispensable 
factors in making a building fire-safe. Fires in 
fire-resistive buildings have taken 764 lives and 
caused $25,000,000 in property damage since 1940. 
A ten-year study by the National Fire Protection 
Association reveals that 35 of the 764 deaths oc- 
curred in manufacturing plants, 492 in a night 
club, 180 in hotels, 32 in office buildings, 22 in 
warehouses, and 3 in a hangar. 


These findings ‘refute the all too common belief that 


‘fireproof’ buildings are immune to serious fires.” th 
€ 
N.F.P.A. states. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


CAHENSLY’S PLEA FOR 
PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS 


(Conclusion) 


ik HE British Parliament proves that things can 
be remedied. Protestant England has pre- 
scribed separation of the sexes by its Act of August 
14, 1855, article XXII. English ships are construct- 
ed accordingly for such separation. The same ar- 
tangement could surely also be introduced on the 
ships of other nationalities, if all who have at 
heart the moral welfare of emigrants, especially 
Catholics, would urge their governments to follow 
the example of England and provide for separa- 
tion of sexes on emigration-ships. In addition it 
would be necessary to exercise also sufficient su- 
pervision so that the law will be enforced. Since 
no trained nurses are appointed to take care of the 
sick, it would be well to put Brothers of some 
religious community on the emigration ships for 
both purposes, supervision and nursing. The work 
of such Brothers would surely be more salutary 
and edifying to the emigrants than the services 
of Protestant preachers, who are sometimes found 
on those ships. 

The governments of Bremen and Hamburg have 
tried to remedy these evils on German ships by 
adopting laws similar to those in force in Eng- 
land; but these enactments have proved ineffic- 
ient up to the present. However, experience 
teaches that radical measures are often frustrated 
by obstacles and that the authorities may in many 

cases never know anything about them. For the 
time being, it will be imperative to urge incessant- 
ly the governments concerned to redress the evils 
complained of. 

The conviction is ever more gaining ground 
with governments that conditions on emigration 
ships must be remedied. This was recently proven 
by the message of President Grant, sent to the 
Senate and House of the United States on May 
14, 1872. This message reads: “We recommend 


6) Messages of the Presidents, vol. IX, New York, 
1897, pp. 4120-4121. I append the original text to 
Cahensly’s German translation. In the Message of De- 
cember 6, 1869, President Grant writes: “On the acces- 
sion of the present administration it was found that the 
Minister for North Germany had made propositions for 
the negotiations of a convention for the protection of 
emigrant passengers, to which NO response had _ been 
given. . It was concluded that to be effectual all the 
maritime powers engaged in the trade should join in 
such a measure. Invitations have been extended to 
the cabinets of London, Paris, Florence, Berlin, Brus- 
sels, The Hague, Copenhagen, and Stockholm to con- 


that such legislation be had as will secure, first, 
such room and accommodation on shipboard as 
is necessary for health and comfort, and such 
Ptivacy and protection as not to compel immi- 
gtants to be the unwilling witnesses to so much 
vice and misery; and, second, legislation to pro- 
tect them upon their arrival at our seaports from 
the knaves who are ever ready to despoil them 
of what little they are able to bring with them. 
Such legislation will be in the interest of human- 
ity and seems to be fully justifiable. It is a source 
of serious disappointment to immigrants to find 
themselves subject to ill treatment and even dis- 
comfort on their passage here, and that at the end 
of their journey they are seized on by professed 
friends who do not leave them until all of their 
resources are exhausted. Under the present sys- 
tem, this is the fate of thousands annually, the 
exposures on shipboard and the treatment on land- 
ing driving thousands to lives of vice and shame, - 
who, with proper humane treatment, might become 
useful and respectable members of society. The 
mass of immigrants arriving on our shores, arriving 
on vessels, sailing under foreign flags, makes 
treaties with the nations furnishing these immi- 
grants necessary for their complete protection. For 
more than two years efforts have been made on our 
part to secure such treaties, and there is now rea- 
sonable ground to hope for success’’.®) 

The international negotiations between the Ger- 
man government and the United States are still 
pending. Grant God that the evils will be reme- 
died.”) 

Some people, especially young readers, like to 
obtain information about the transatlantic sea- 
monsters, called STEAMERS.’) I quote, there- 
fore parts of the description of the Hamburg 
steamer Saxonia, furnished by Kist. Such a steam- 
er, Kist writes, is a wonderful creation of human 
ingenuity, in fact a studendous work of techno- 
logy and workmanship. It is really a palace, both 


clude with the United States uniform regulations as 
to the construction of vessels, quality and quantity of 
food, medical treatment of the sick and rules to be 
observed during the voyage, in order to secure venti- 
lation, to promote health, to prevent intrusion, and to 
protect the females; and providing for the establish- 
ment of tribunals in the several countries for enforcing 
such regulations by summary process”. (Messages of 
the Presidents, IX, p. 3990). 

7) Cahensly treats these subjects more in detail in 
1900 in : Der Raphaelsverein, pp. 2-12, 20-26. 

8) Cahensly introduces here the description of steam- 
ers to keep the emigrants away from the sailing vessels. 
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floating and flying. Its length is 150 feet, its 
width 152 feet and its height about 40 feet, of 
which 20 feet are above the water-level. ‘The 
engine, of 600 horse-power, is fed by twenty fur- 
naces placed below the boiler. The steamer 1s 
propelled by a screw which is set in motion by 
the steam and is placed under the quarterdeck. 
Besides, numerous sails aid in propelling the ship 
when the wind is favorable. They are supported 
by timbers, connected with three masts. It is a 
grand sight to watch such a steamer speed for- 
ward at full steam and with set sail. Everything 
is constructed fittingly, very suitably and solidly. 
Safety and best use of space were the guiding 
principles in the arrangement and execution of 
the whole or its parts. The ship is covered with 
armor-plates on the outside and in steerage also 
on the inside. Hight life-boats are suspended on 
both sides; they inspire, however, little hope of 
salvation for 600-700 passengers in case of a dis- 
aster. Considering that a life-boat cannot care 
for more than 25 persons without being over- 
loaded, the eight available life boats could pro- 
vide for only 200 persons. Who would save the 
remaining 400 or 500? Yet even the minority, 
who are taken into the boats, have a small chance 
of safety. Considering the cases of possible 
causes of destruction, we comprehend that life- 
boats save only in exceptional cases. If the boiler 
bursts, the ship is torn apart and sinks immediate- 
ly. Anyone who jumps into the life-boats is 
dragged into the depth of the sea with the boats, 
since they cannot get away quickly enough to es- 
cape the power of suction. Should fire destroy 
the interior of a ship and the passengers jump 
into the boats or into the water, it is doubtful 
whether they would be provided sufficiently with 
food and water to last until a ship came in their 
direction and took them on board, or whether they 
could escape the fury of a storm. If the latter 
should happen, they are all doomed and are 
drowned within a short time. Moreover they may 
become victims of the climate. ‘In winter the cold 
will freeze to death the people in the boats or 
water, and in summer the heat and thirst will 
hasten their death. Should the ship lose its screw, 
without being replaced, or, should an essential 
part of the engine be destroyed, or, should a storm 
smash the masts, the proud ship would become a 
prey of the waves which would now tear off one 
part now another until the water would fill the 
hold and drag the colossus into the depths. In 
such extremities, life-boats would become useless. 
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Life-boats are only useful when a ship is strand- 
ed on the coast and springs a leak. 

Happily steamers very seldom meet with acci- | 
dents and for this reason life-boats are not needed 
nor used, except on rare occasions. 

The first cabin is furnished luxuriously and com- » 
fortably. The outer wall is lined with soft couch- | 
es. The cabins are kept clean and neat and there 
is plenty of fresh air and light. Every comfort | 
found in a first-class hotel is present here; such as 
parlors for ladies, a smoking-room, bath-room, etc. 
The walls are covered with wood-work of the 
finest kind, and decorated with paintings. The 
furniture is of the best quality. A number of 
servants and pages are waiting for the orders of 
the passengers and even the captain of the ship 
grants them the greatest attention. The meals 
are exquisite and a grand hotel in any large city 
could furnish none better, or meals as lavishly 
as those provided on these ships. Of course the 
price charged is very high. Hamburg and Bremen 
steamers demand 165 Thaler, the best English 
steamers 22 to 26 pounds and the French steamer 
600 to 700 Francs, for passage in the first cabin. 

The second cabin is placed below the first. In 
every cabin are found four or six beds which are 
so arranged in tiers of two rows, leaving a space 
so narrow that hardly six persons can stand with- 
in it. However, all rooms have plenty light and 
look inviting. A nice parlor is also available, but 
it is smaller and less luxuriously furnished than the 
one in first class. The meals are good and like 
those in a second class hotel. Each passenger is 
given a separate bed with linen towels. The price 
for passage in second cabin, on German steamers, 
is 100 Thaler, on English 15 to 18 Pounds and on 
French 300 to 400 Francs. 


Steerage, however, is a dismal iron cage. The 
walls and the centre are obstructed by bedsteads 
consisting of rough boards placed on iron rods. 
The meals on German and English steamers are 
good and sufficient. At 7 o'clock in the morning 
coffee is served without milk and both fresh white 
and brown bread. At noon steerage passengers 
receive meat-soup, beef or pork, potatoes, beans 
or peas. In the evening at 7 o'clock gruel, tea, 
potatoes and bread are served. Four stewards are 
appointed to the steerage, but there is no special 
service. Wine and other beverages must be paid 
for in the steerage as well as in the first and sec- 
ond cabins. Steerage passengers have to furnish 
their own bedding and also dishes and pans for 
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eating purposes, drinking and washing. They may. 
be bought in Bremen and Hamburg for about five 
Thaler, but are of no value after arrival of the 
emigrant in America. 

Let us go with Father Kist into steerage. On 
the way down we run into a really unbearable 
foul air and stench, of a sickening odor which 
taxes our heroism severely. Here there exist more 
than 550 human beings who are packed, like 
sardines, in rows besides or above each other. 
Imagine the exudation of those 550 people, es- 
pecially during sea-sickness, when the patients are 
so weak that they cannot arise to ease nature in 
the proper locality. Imagine the exudation of 
some 50 babies. Imagine the great quantity of 
old and new beddings which to shake out is for- 
bidden, but it is done in spite of regulations. Ima- 
gine the stench which is spread by the large kettles 
filled with food, the smell of paint which has only 
recently been applied to the steerage. Imagine, 
moreover, that several boxes filled with sand and 
wetted with chloride of lime are placed here and 
there, and spread a stench which is most offen- 
sive. It is true that chloride of lime purifies the 
air and prevents many sicknesses, and for this 
reason the floor is sanded, but the odor of the 
chloride of lime is always foul smelling. Imagine 
again that every ship smells of tar and that the 
steerage is full of the odor of this substance, since 
the sailors are repairing ropes just over the steer- 
age and soak them with tar! Imagine finally that 
during storms and a rough sea all hatchways are 
closed down and no ventilation of air or purifica- 
tion is possible. How terrible must be the life in 
the steerage, and the more terrible on account of 
the crowd of people from different countries. 
How much riffraff, and how many rascals, 
scoundrels! How many ruffians, rakes and the 
scum of humanity! 

Regarding the third point, care of emigrants 
after arrival in America, the solicitude must extend 
both to their material as well as their moral and 
religious welfare. For it is a sad fact that immi- 
grants, who have no knowledge of American ways, 
are exposed to the danger of falling into the hands 
of rogues who rob them not only of their small 
belongings but also in many cases of their faith 
and virtue. In Castle-Garden, the landing place in 
New York, no less than six Protestant preachers 
are active; three English, two German and one 
Swede. For many years the Catholics left them 
in full possession of their field of activity. It was 
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only two years ago that the German Roman Cath- 
olic Central-Verein appointed an agent in New 
York and a second agent in Baltimore to care 
for Catholic immigrants. The German Committee 
for the Protection of Emigrants entered into cor- 
respondence with them and had cards of recom- 
mendation printed, which are to be handed to the 
emigrants on leaving Germany, and are to be pre- 
sented by him to the agents in New York and Bal- 
timore. The demand for such cards by German 
emigrants has increased considerably, especially 
after their introduction had been announced in 
German Catholic papers. By such means many an 
emigrant was saved from harm through the di- 
rection and protection of the Catholic agents. 

It cannot be stressed too seriously that no Catho- 
lic emigrant should leave Germany without secur- 
ing such a card of recommendation; it can easily 
be obtained from the respective Catholic priest or 
the diocesan official. 

Of course, present arrangements are unsatisfac- 
tory and need to be improved. It is of the great- 
est importance that emigrants on arrival in Ameti- 
ca are not mis-directed. It is a pity that Catholic 
immigrants in New York must go a great distance 
after landing in Castle Garden to find a German 
Catholic Church and German Catholic priest. This 
is an inconvenience which should be remedied by 
all means. Perhaps the erection of a church may 
be combined with the erection of a house or asy- 
lum for sick and helpless immigrants in the vicin- 
ity of Castle Garden, where they might be cared 
for temporarily for a short time. The State of 
New York would surely grant a subsidy follow- 
ing the precedent of the State of Maryland which 
has provided a similar asylum in the city of Balti- 
more. 

The Committee in Germany corresponds with 
the President of the Catholic Immigration Com- 
mittee of North America and its agents. The ex- 
change of their mutual experiences will surely 
prove beneficial for the welfare of emigrants to 
America. The condition of Catholic immigrants 
has repeatedly been the topic of discussion at the 
General Conventions of the German Roman Cath- 
olic Central-Verein, these discussions often form- 
ing the chief subject of the deliberations of that 
grand body of Catholics. 

Reliable statistics reveal the fact that the total 
immigration into the United States reached the 
figure of 2,918,213 for the period 1856-1869; the 
total for 1869 reached 352,569. Among the lat- 
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ter were numbered 99,605 Germans and 66,204 
Irish. During the years 1870 and 1871, the total 
remained the same. However with the year 1872 
immigration assumed larger dimensions. In the 
ten months of the year 1872 as many as 110,888 
immigrants landed in New York, against 69,559 
of the corresponding ten months of the previous 
year. In New York alone, the total number of 
immigrants during the years 1862-1871 reached 
2,001,578 persons, among them 784,902 Germans. 

In the foregoing pages we have sketched the 
aims which the Committee for the Protection of 
German Emigrants has resolved to attain. The 
Committee, however, protests emphatically that it 
does not promote emigration in any way whatso- 
ever; on the contrary, it regrets it and would like 
to keep the emigrating brethren in their home- 
land. Since all endeavors, exerted by ecclesiasticic- 
al and civil authorities have failed so far to re- 
strict emigration, the Committee strives to safe- 
guard the moral, religious and material welfare of 
those men and women who have resolved to emi- 
grate. 

The Committee could not attain the ends and 
obtain all the results it had in view during the four 
years of its activity. The reason of this failure is 
to be attributed partly to the little interest which 
Catholics in general have shown in a problem of 
such eminent importance and partly to the lack 
of means at the disposal of the Committee. 

In the General Meeting of the Catholic Societies 
of Germany, held in Mayence in 1871, the Com- 
mittee has established the St. Raphael’s Verein, 
which has been approved by many Bishops and 
which has also been recommended by the General 
Meeting of last year held in Breslau. Printed 
copies of the Statutes of this society may be ob- 
tained from the President, Secretary, Agents of 
the Committee and from the episcopal chanceries. 
As the Archangel St. Raphael has conducted the 
young Tobias back into his father’s home, so the 
same Holy Archangel may conduct the Catholic 
emigrants into their new home across the ocean 
in order that they may not suffer injury of body 
and soul.°) 


To obtain such safe transition and passage, the 
St. Raphael’s Verein has planned as next steps: 
appointment of priests and services especially for 


9) The Committee for the Protection of German Emi- 
grants was composed in 1873 of the following men: 
Prince, of Isenburg, President; Baron of Loé, Vice 
President; Peter Paul Cahensly, Secretary, Joseph Al- 
bers in Muenster in Westphalia, Count Louis of Arco- 
Zinneberg in Munich, Attorney Lingens in Aachen and 
Count Praschma of Falkenberg in Silesia. 


emigrants at the ports of embarkation and greater 
distribution of the above-mentioned cards of rec- | 
ommendation to emigrants. Likewise the Com- 
mittee has the intention to publish a Guide in the | 
form of a booklet which will give emigrants all 
the information necessary for their voyage. Moxe- 
over, the Committee has planned to buy other in-— 
structive and devotional reading-matter and to dis- - 
tribute it to emigrants gratis in the ports of em- 
barkation, so that they may read on ships board. 
Finally the Committee has in view to endeavor 
to enlist the services of a religious Brotherhood 
whose members are to accompany the emigrants 
on the ships. 

The St. Raphael’s Verein accordingly has a great 
task in view. To accomplish its charitable work, 
the Society needs the cooperation of the Catholics 
of Germany and expects special cooperation on the 
part of those Dioceses which furnish the greater 
quota of emigrants. 

Note. Information regarding the emigration of 
Catholics may be sent to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of German Emigrants. 
Address: Katholisches Vereinshaus in Limburg an 
der Lahn, Regierungsbezirk Wiesbaden. 


* * 


Thus Fr. John Lenhart’s translation of Cahens- 
ly’s first brochure pleading the cause of the emt- 
grants who were so shamefully exploited by ship- 
owners, shipping agents, inkeepers and others. 
The story of mass-immigration to our country in 
the years from 1830, or thereabouts, to about 1885, 
when legislation in favor of immigrants made its 
influence felt, is one of the most shameful chap- 
ters of social history in the age of “free enter- 
prise.” In connection with this discussion, the in- 
terested reader should consult the articles by 
Friederich Kapp, “Ueber Auswanderung,” “Die 
Einwanderung in New York,” and before all the 
two articles on “Der Fall des Schiffes Leibniz” 
and “Der Fall des Schiffes James Foster, Jr.1°) 
These accounts of the horrible abuses attached to 
the transportation of immigrants at a time when 
large masses of men and women sought our coun- 
try, by a man so well acquainted with the subject 
as this jurist was, proves how truly noble was the 
charitable purpose Cahensly and those who aided 
his efforts endeavored to promote.!") 


__ 19) The articles are contained in his work “Aus und 
uber Amerika,” Berlin, 1876, vol. I. 

11) For an account of the final chapter of the storm 
Cahensly was accused of having brought on, consult 
Meng, John J. Cahenslyism: The Second Chapter 1891- 
1910, The Catholic Historical Review October, 1946. 
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Bross, Nz Yo, $2.50: 
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Reviews 


Sertillanges, Fr. A. G., O. P. Recollection. Transl. by 
the Dominican Nuns. McMullen Books, N. 
Y., 1950.— Price_ $2.95. : 


VERY Catholic living a normal life should, before, 
retiring at night spend at least fifteen minutes with 
a book intended to promote the spiritual life. Of 
such there is no dearth. We have in the first place, 
the New Testament, the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
and the Imitation of Christ to mention but a few titles. 
A newcomer in this field of literature is the volume by 
the Dominican Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, recently 
published in English, with the title: ‘‘Recollection” 
which does not do justice to the book. The French 
title La Vie Intellectuel identifies the contents far better 
than the one chosen by the translators. 
It is a theologian and a philosopher who, as it were, 
takes his reader into the market place to unfold be- 
fore him a panorama of human thought and action. 
The whole a deeply animated scene, through which a 
knowing mind leads the inquiring soul. And God 
knows, how necessary to men at present is such knowl- 
edge and such leadership as that the French Dominican 
provides. There are not only chapters in the book on 
Myself, Destiny, Self-Knowledge, Self-Possession and 
Meditation on Time, but also others on the so difficult 
Art of Living, on Poverty and Wealth—the two poles 
in the existence of that strange being, the economic 
man—The Man of Desire, The Paradox—a discussion 
of suffering, and finally, Meditation on Death. And it 
is sound thought, charmingly told, prevades each page 
of the book of 235 pages. Almost at random, we 
chose the following statement to whet the appetite of 
the reader for this book: “People of the world wear 
expensive clothes and maintain luxurious residences be- 
cause they are of the world; in the dockyards or on a 
voyage other garbs are more appropriate. A Christian 
who recognizes himself to be a traveler, who 1s build- 
ing his spiritual life and desires to contribute to the 


upbuilding of humanity itself, is much more at ease in 
traveling or working clothes.” FPK 


Combes, Gustave. Revival of Paganism. Tr. by Rev. 
Augustine Stock, O.S.B. Herder, St. Louis, 
860 pages. $4.50. 

The destructive trends of our times in education, eco- 
nomics and politics are sufficient evidence that the pres- 
ent civilization is heading toward dechristianization. 
“The Revival of Paganism” is a carefully written book 
which marshals the evidence in a vivid way, with pat- 
ticular emphasis on Russia, Germany and France. Other 
books have given the picture from a more theoretic 
viewpoint, but Gustave Combes has packed 360 pages 
with facts, quotations and figures which assist the 
reader to form objective conclusions. 

“German Mysticism’ (chapter VII) is an excellent 
analysis of the question most of us have been asking 
about the reasons that the German people, so notable 
for their achievements in science, art and philosophy, 
could sell their birthright. Combes’ analysis is one 
of the most satisfactory explanations of that strange 
political mysticism. 

The twelfth chapter is an encouraging analogy to 
St. Augustine’s City of God, and a summary of reasons 
for hope. Even though Satan works today with un- 
paralleled vigor, he cannot eventually gain the mastery 
over God. Whereas this certainty does not dispense us 
from the sacred duty of fighting to the death if that 
be demanded, we know that God will not make us wait 
for the victory longer than the day when we shall 
have merited it. 

Praise is due the translator, Rev. Augustine Stock, 
O.S.B., who put into readable and interesting English 
this worthwhile volume; also to Herder Book Company 
for a very attractive format. 


JoHN JoLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


O’Brien, John A. The Art of Courageous Living. Mc- 
Mullen Books, Inc. 1950. 266 pages. $2.50. 
Readers will remember the vividly narrated incidents 
of this valuable book long after the philosophical defi- 
nitions and discussions of the nature of courage are 
forgotten, for the volume is packed with abundant ex- 
amples of courage from all walks of life—sports, the 
battlefield, exploration, politics, writing, and ordinary, 
everyday living—well-known and little-known anecdotes 
of Knute Rockne and “Red” Grange, Peary, Amundsen 
and Scott, Mendel, Faber and Pasteur, Joan of Arc, 
Robert Millikan, Ghandi and many others. These in- 
stances kindle a courage in the reader which no amount 
of philosophizing would; yet in this book both theory 
and practice of courage are happily combined. The 266 
pages are a most valuable contribution to the millions 
of worry-wotn and fear-gripped people of the world 
of today. You will turn again and again to their in- 
spiring pages for the conquering of fear and the de- 
veloping of your courage! 
W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver 
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1951 Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and National 
Catholic Women’s Union: National Convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 25-29. Convention 
Headquarters, Hotel William Penn. 
CU and NCWU of Illinois: Peru, May 26-28. 
Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: Rockne, 
July 24-26. 
CV and NCWU of New York: Troy, September 1-3. 


Archbishop Muench’s Pastoral 


REEDOM of a personal nature as well as civil lib- 

erty will suffer severely in time, should the present 
trend, which is carrying our own and other nations 
toward State Socialism (or call it State capitalism), 
continue to dazzle the masses with the promise of pro- 
viding paradisiacal conditions for everybody. Only ab- 
solutism of one kind or another can undertake to provide 
everything for all; and only at the cost of the freedom 
of the person, of institutions and corporations is it 
possible for the benevolent despot, be he an individual 
or a party, to rule over all and provide for all. 


This danger the mass is apt to ovetlook and hence 
the likelihood of its willingness to exchange freedom for 
a mess of pottage. In the field of education, the re- 
sults of this tendency are already apparent. On the 
other hand, so-called intellectuals, the producers and 
vendors of books, pictures and stage shows are rabid 
defeader of a false freedom, the freedom to enjoy 
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Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, l 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. 
C. V. President; Rt. 
St. Charles, Mo.; 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 


Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., | 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; | 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, | 
Colwich, Kansas; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 


reau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 


odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by | 


the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 


should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 


Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. : : 
All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Z 


filth. But, as a German poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Friedrich von Logan, said: “If that be freedom 
to freely do whatever lust desires, then hogs are a free 
people wallowing in the mire.” : 

To the Lenten Pastorals Most Rev. Archbishop 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, has addressed to his people 
over the years, he has now added one on the so timely 
and important subject of the “Catholic Church, Our 
Champion of Freedom.” Jeopardized as true Freedom 
is today, suppressed entirely in a number of unfortu- 
nate nations, a discussion of the subject by one well 
qualified for the task should prove welcome to serious- 
minded Catholics everywhere. 

Archbishop Muench devotes five chapters to the pre- 
sentation of the various aspects of the problem—the 
freedom God has bestowed upon man, of which Dante 
has said it was the Creator’s greatest gift to his crea- 
ture. A precious gift, the glory of which we do not 
sufficiently appreciate and cherish. It is exactly this 
neglect Archbishop Muench’s Pastoral will help the 
reader to overcome. The headings of the various chap- 
ters which comprise this treatise, sufficiently indicate 
what the reader may expect. They discuss: Freedom 
Through Truth; Freedom Under Authority; Freedom 
in Unity; Freedom Under Virtue and Freedom in Se- 
curity. 

There is broad treatment of the subject matter, and 
no layman or laywoman will lay aside the Pastoral with- 
out having gained a better knowledge of the religious, 
moral and political currents of the day, and the need 
of combating the rising tide of errors and evils. 


Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, || 
Ch Joseph Matt, KS. | 

é Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- |) 
Cr eal Sh ifles New York, N. Y., 4 
Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, | 
Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; | 
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NANA 


WIRES RERERKEREREREEERE 


DEMISE OF PAST PRESIDENT BLIED 


BY EETING in one of the largest caravansaries located 
on the lake front in Chicago in the summer of 
1947, the delegates of the C.V. Convention suffered 
from the extreme heat made unbearable by a high de- 
gree of humidity. It was not an atmosphere conducive 
either to the welfare or the comfort of the men and 
women charged with the 
obligation to represent 
their organizations on this 
occasion. To their aston- 
ishment, there arrived on 
the scene former President 
Frank C. Blied, a man in 
the eighties and an invalid 
at that. But such was his 
love for the Central Verein 
that he undertook the jour- 
ney from Madison, Wis- 
consin, his home, to Chi- 
cago in spite of every hand- 
icap and the unusual heat. 


This action typifies the 
attitude of Mr. Frank 
Blied, who departed this 
ifeon February “1. 
Throughout it, the life of 
our former President was 
a remarkable one. Born 
of German parents in 
Madison eighty-six years 
ago, he became a printer, 
one might say, in child- 
hood. He began to set 
type on the State Journal 
when he was only thirteen 

‘years of age. As a jour- 
neyman printer Mr. Blied 
worked in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and New York. Having returned to his native 
city, just twenty-five years old, he opened and operated a 
printery of his own. For a time Mr. Blied published 
two German newspapers, the Botschafter and the Staats- 
zeitung. More-over, for three years, from 1909 to 1912 
his shop produced what was indeed for a time a famous 
publication, Governor La Follette’s weekly. 


Frank C. Blied 
President of CCVA, 1936-1938 


Mr. Blied’s enterprise was consistently extended over 
the years until, in 1918, he was able to enlarge his plant 
which now covers a good deal of space. 

It was characteristic of the man that he added to his 
early education in the grade school and business college 
by attending, at the age of forty-two years, summer ses- 
sions at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 
But none of these activities 
satisfied him completely. 
Over many years he devot- 
ed much time and energy 
to Catholic organizations. 
For a number of years he 
was President of the Cath- 
olic Union of Wisconsin 
and ultimately he was elect- 
ed President of the Catho- 
lic Central Verein at its 
convention, conducted in 
San Antonio in 1936. It 
was during his term of of- 
fice he participated in the 
Eucharistic Congress at 
Budapest, where he repre- 
sented our organization. 

In acknowledgement of 
the faithful services he had 
rendered the Central Ver- 
ein, both in his city, state 
and nation, the Pope con- 
ferred upon the deceased, 
in 1949, the medal Bene 
Merenti. No one will deny 
that Mr. Blied’s enthusiasm 
and faithful services to the 
cause merited this distinc- 
tion. 

There survive his widow Mrs. Amelia C. Blied, who 
so faithfully administered to the needs of her invalid 
husband for a number of years; two sons and two 
daughters from a former marriage, and a brother. 

The Central Verein was represented at the solemn 
high mass and funeral by Mr. August C. Springob and 
Mr. Theodore Leuterman, both of Milwaukee. 
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In the Cause of the Expellees 


MONG the speakers listed as having addressed the 

January meeting of the Guild of Our Lady of the 
Visitation, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was Mr. 
Charles Gerhard. He discussed “The Plight of the 
Expellees,” a problem with which he is well acquaint- 
ed since he is a member of the United Action Committee 
for Expellees. 

This Committee is not, we believe, receiving the 
encouragement it deserves. It has on its hands an up- 
hill fight, because powerful groups and individuals, ani- 
mated by a particular hatred of Germany and the Ger- 
mans, are opposing the immigration of people of Ger- 
man extraction. 

Fortunately, the Committee has in Senator Langer, 
of North Dakota, a courageous champion of a just 
cause. He knows what the Russlander of his State, 
Germans by descent from Russia, have meant to that 
commonwealth and to what extent their labor has con- 
tributed to the development and welfare of North 
Dakota. To Senator Langer the idea of exclusing 
ethnic Germans must appear preposterous. Of course, 
the entire matter is kept out of sight of the public. It is 
high time the matter should be thoroughly aired. 

It appears from a communication addressed to the 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath by Mr. Francis 
E. Walter, Chairman of the United Action Committee 
for Expellees, that there exists a difference of opinion 
between the Department of Justice and the Department 
of State respecting the interpretation of certain portions 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950, which appears a 
stumbling block in the way of any Germany immigrants 
who may be accused of having been affiliated with the 
Nazi Party. The Committee takes the position that 
neither “children who had to wear fancy shirts of vari- 
ous colors, or adults, who under threat of imprison- 
ment or starvation or of violent death, reluctantly 
joined the auxiliaries of the Nazi or Fascist parties” 
should be excluded from the number of immigrants 
permitted to land on our shores. 

As we go to press the information reaches us that 
the House Judiciary Committee approved H. R. 2339 
by Rep. Walter (D-Pa.) which modifies the Commun- 
ist Control Act of 1950 to permit certain members of 
non-Communist totalitarian organizations to enter the 
U.S. 

The bill would allow entry of persons who were 
forced to hold nominal membership in Nazi or Fascist 
organizations to get food or work, or if they joined 
such organizations in their youth. It would affect na- 
tionals in Italy, Germany, Spain and Austria. The 
bill retains the restrictions against admission of former 
members of the Communist Party or its fronts. 

The purpose of this bill is a desirable one; if it 
sufficiently discriminates against the importation of un- 
desirable persons, it should, by all means, be adopted. 


Sometime late in the fall of last year a Benedictine 
Monk in England, who had visited Germany, called 
our attention to the needs of a refugee family, con- 
sisting of a man, his wife, and a number of children. 
The writer mentioned in particular the lack of cloth- 
ing which made itself painfully felt to this poor family. 
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The Bureau responded to this appeal at once, with the: 
result that all members of the group were supplied, 
at least with a suit or a dress, shirts, stockings, and. 


underwear. 
While acknowledging receipt of what the writer 


calls a “beautiful package,” the mother assures us the | 
family was made so happy that they felt like shedding, 


tears. “Everything fitted so well, just as if our sizes 
had been known. 
perfectly and the boys jumped for joy. The dresses in- 
tended for me also fitted and those for the two little 
girls appear to have been made according to measure- 
ment. So I have every reason for joy.” 

This particular family was driven from the city of 
Danzig by the Russians. They brought away virtually 
nothing except their life. ‘“Those who still have a 
home,” we are told, ‘cannot realize how we feel after 
what we have passed through, and how hard it is to 
have to lose all your property. Frequently people point 
at us and say, ‘they are refugees!’ They do not know 
how we feel, who had a home, furnished better per- 
haps than those of some who have been spared our 
experience. But I tell my children, ‘let them talk, God 
alone knows what has been, and bear everything pa- 
tiently’.”” 


Both in his capacity as the Pastor of the Catholic 
parish at Holzminden and as President of the local 
branch of the Caritasverband, Father P....E.... 
endorses the appeal of one of his parishoners, an ex- 
ile, in the following communication: 

“Herr A... 5S... born on the 26th of May, 1907, 
at Lukowitz in the Bukowina, by profession a carpenter, 
married, who has three children, seven to fifteen years 
of age was forced to flee his home with his family, in 
1941. He went to Silesia, from where he was exiled 
in June, 1946. Since that time he has lived at Bevern, 
Holzminden. He works as a carpenter in a factory and 
receives a weekly wage of forty-five marks (about 
$10.00 in our money) and it is with this income he 
is expected to provide for a family of five people. The 
fact is, they are in great need.” 

Mr. N. N. himself, in his letter to the Bureau speaks 
of one thing in particular: ‘‘My eldest son will grad- 
uate from school at Easter. I am worrying how I shall 
make it possible to clothe him. Condition of my af- 
fairs can be called catastrophic, without exaggeration. 
Hence, I appeal to you to help me.” 


It is not for himself, but for the desolate refugees 
who come to his door, soliciting aid, the pastor of a 
village near Hamm, in Westphalia, addressed the fol- 
lowing plea to the Bureau: 

“Please do not feel offended by my approaching you 
once more with a request. The flood of refugees com- 
ing out of the Eastern Zone particularly of men, is as- 
suming such dimensions that it is impossible for us to 
provide for their needs. Frequently twenty and more 
men, clothed in rags, their stomachs empty come to my 
door. We priests cannot refuse these people in order 
that they may not become entirely desperate. Every 


bit of help, no matter how small it may be, is for us 
valuable.” 


The suit for my husband fitted 
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National Council of Catholic Men 


Bates capacity as Secretary of the Executive Com- 

mittee, National Council of Catholic Men, Mr. Al- 
bert J. Sattler, our President, attended its meeting, con- 
ducted at Washington on Januaty 25. In addition to 
the five members of the Committee there were present 
Very Msgr. Paul Tanner, Rev. Phillip J. Kenney, the 
Executive Secretary and also the Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the men’s organization. Mr. Stewart Lynch, 
presided. In the course of the meeting a number of 
important matters were discussed and plans formulated. 
The Executive Secretary reported, inter alia, that at the 
present time, one hundred forty-three stations were car- 
rying the Catholic Hour. 


Possibly one of the most important matters to come 
before the Committee was the report of the President on 
his recent visit to Rome and his attendance as a delegate 
to the meeting of the International Federation of Catho- 
lic Men. Mr. Lynch reported that the Holy Father had 
addressed to him the request the National Council 
should support and lend its strength to the recently es- 
tablished world organization of Catholic men. The an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors of the N.C.C.M. 
will be held on March 31st and April 1st in the city 
of Washington. 


General Secretary’s Appeal 
February 1, 1951 


To the Officers and Members of all Societies affiliated 
with the Catholic Central Verein of America: 


fp again becomes my duty to appeal to all the affiliat- 
ed societies for a small contribution to help augment 
the regular income of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America. 


The only regular income of the C. V. is the per 
capita tax. This is only six cents per member annually, 
which has been the same for more than 25 years. Con- 
sidering what can be done today with six cents, as 
compared to 25 years ago, there should be no question 
in any member's mind as to the necessity for asking 
for additional revenue. 

Although no quota has been set, I believe $10.00 
is little enough to ask a member society to contribute. 
This sum would be divided as follows: $2.00 for Social 
Justice Review, $3.00 for Peter’s Pence and $5.00 for 
general promotion work. I sincerely hope, however, 


that the larger societies will consider it their duty to - 


contribute a greater sum, in order to make up for those 
societies that may find it impossible to contribute $10.00. 

I am fully aware of the many demands made on 
societies and individuals, but I trust all appreciate the 
many demands made on the C.V. also during these 
trying times. 


The Verein has a mission to accomplish, and to ful- 


fill this mission a little sacrifice on the part of our 
membership is required. For a society to contribute the 
minimum of $10.00, it would probably mean that each 
member of a society would have to donate 5, 10 or 
‘at the most 25 cents. Surely this is a small enough 
sacrifice to ask of anyone for such a noble cause. 
Please ponder this carefully. I am sure that after care- 
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ful consideration there will not be a single society that 
will fail to make a contribution. 


Sincerely, 


Albert A. Dobie 

General Secretary, CCV of A 
95 Carleton Street 

Hamden 14, Connecticut 


Distribute Free Leaflet 


DEEN February the Director of the Central Bu- 
reau addressed a letter to all Secretaries of societies 
affiliated with the Central Verein, asking them again 
to engage in a bit of Catholic Action by aiding in the 
distribution of the Bureau’s free leaflet, “You—And 
Your Parish,” written by Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston. In calling attention to this 
excellent leaflet, which will inspire in all who read it a 
new and vigorous interest in the parish, the letter 
states: a 

“The promotion of parish life is, in an age such as 
ours, of great importance, because the tendency is to 
neglect such institutions as the parish in favor of those 
politically controlled. Our forebears were on the other 
hand, animated by a truly Christian spirit when they 
founded parishes soon after their arrival in this coun- 
try, in order that they might worship God corporatively 
in accordance with the traditions of the Church.” 

The letter observes that we are inclined to “take the 
parish for granted and hardly realize how fundamentally 
important it is, as an institution, for the welfare of in- 
dividuals, the family, society and the State. Hence it 
is our duty to promote and protect this important cell in 
the body of the universal Church.” 

Copies of the leaflet can be obtained from the Central 
Bureau on request. About 20,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed, but many more should be circulated consider- 
ing the importance of the subject. 


Promote the CV Program 


N his column ‘Thinking Out Loud”, published in a 

Fall issue of the Labor Leader, organ of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists of New York, Mr. 
John C. Cort states: “In this country, the laity did not 
become involved in the social question in a big way 
until the arrival of Dorothy Day and the Catholic 
Worker in 1933.” : 

While the observation contains a partial truth, it 
evidently ignores or denies the contribution of the Cen- 
tral Verein and the Bureau is promoting Catholic so- 
cial action among the laity in our country, practically 
since the beginning of the century. The Century Bu- 
reau was started in a small way in 1909 for this specific 
purpose. Each annual report of the Bureau for over 
forty years contains the record of activities engaged 
in by the Verein and the Bureau in the interest of the 
solution of the Social Question. Many of our State 
Branches have official mandates to engage in Catholic 
Action from their local Ordinaries. In one endeavor 
among others—the promotion of Cooperation and 
Credit Unions as a support to self-help and mutual help 
the Bureau and the Verein have pioneered among 


age 


Catholics. As the first institution of its kind in the 
United States, it would seem that every unbiased Catho- 
lic publicist of the present would assign to the CCVA 
a prominent place in this field of activity; unless one 
were to consider the Verein not to be “involved in 
the social question in a big way.” But the writer 
heard the editor of the Catholic Worker, Dorothy Day, 
say a number of times that a great deal, if not all of 
the inspiration, for the Catholic Worker and its program 
came from the activities in behalf of Catholic social 
charity and social justice advocated for years by the 
Central Verein. 

That our program of Catholic social action is not 
well known and understood among the larger body 
of Catholic laity in our country is a regrettable fact. 
Among other factors responsible for this, the failure of 
our own members to make known the Verein’s activities 
is an important one. Hence our insistence year in and 
year out that our officers and members should read our 
annual Reports, cooperate with the Bureau and the 
Verein to the greatest possible extent, and disseminate 
information about our activities among Catholics and 
non-Catholics of good will. 


CB Christmas Appeal 


if is heartening to announce that the general response 
to the Central Bureau’s Christmas appeal has been 
quite good. The number of individual members and 
organizations of the CV making contributions is great- 
er than either last year or the year before. Sixteen 
archbishops and bishops answered the appeal most 
generously, while contributions were also received from 
a large number of individual women, as well as men, 
and organizations of the NCWU. 

The Bureau wishes to express its gratitude to all who 
have made this year’s appeal a success. 


Nothing To Do? 


(OPN for rendering great service to the 
cause of our Faith are so numerous. And yet, so 
many individual Catholics and organizations confess 
themselves to be at a loss as to know ‘“‘what to do.” 
The opportunity for doing good is often so close at 
hand, one wonders how it can be missed. Whereas it 
is Our Own environment should first receive our at- 
tention in our efforts to reconstruct society. We can- 
not emphasize this point too much to our local and 
district affiliates as well as our State units. 


In this respect the Catholic Union of Kansas points a 


lesson which merits serious consideration by all, es- 
pecially by those who feel the need of a concrete pro- 
gram of action. It is Mr. John F. Suellentrop, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the C.V. Kansas Branch, favors us with 
the facts of the following account. 

It all began in 1949, when the Most Reverend Mark 
K. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita, assigned to Father M. J. 
Lies the task of starting a new parish in Mulvane, Kan- 
sas. Rev. Father Lies, brother to Dr. B. N. Lies, mem- 
ber of the C.V. Committee on Social Action, whose 
mother and brothers have long been active in our move- 
ment, turned to the Catholic Union and the Women’s 
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Union of Kansas with an appeal for help. Reactin 
to their apostolic instincts, the members of both or- 
ganizations responded eagerly and generously. The men: 
contributed financial aid, while the women came forth 
with religious articles, cassocks, vestments, altar linens, 
etc. 

So satisfactory was this venture, that the delegates 
to the convention held in fall of the same year de-- 
cided to ‘‘adopt” a parish each year which might need| 
their assistance. Following faithfully the blueprint of a1 
seasoned Catholic Action, the delegates petitioned the: 
Bishop of Wichita to designate the parish to be helped.. 
Hence it was that in 1950, St. Rose of Lima Parish in| 
Wellington received a contribution of over $1,050 in) 
addition to the usual supply of religious articles and. 
vestments indispensable. for divine service. The Home: 
Mission project for this year is a parish recently es- 
tablished in Marion. The enthusiasm of officers and 
members has not abated; if anything, it has increased. 

In view of the substantial assistance thus rendered 
the Catholic cause in Kansas, it is not difficult to under- | 
stand why Bishop Carroll holds our C.V. affiliates in | 
such high esteem. And as one would expect, our move- 
ment in Kansas has taken on a new and added momen- 
tum. Mr. Suellentrop puts it thus: ‘We believe that » 
this yearly campaign is going to help our State organi- 
zation considerably. In three years we have enrolled 
Wellington, Mulvane and Marion as prospective mem- 
bers. We also have the clergy of these parishes solidly 
behind us. We are, therefore, quite encouraged over the 
outlook of our organization.” We need not add that 
Mr. Suellentrop’s optimism has a very solid foundation. 


Fire on the Farm 


HENEVER a house or a barn on a farm takes fire 

the chances of them being saved is small. Little 
has thus far been accomplished to safeguard the farm 
home against the dangers of fire or to extinguish the 
flames once a fire has broken out. Gradually however, 
ways and means are being found and promoted to safe- 
guard the farmer against the heavy losses fires have im- 
posed upon him heretofore. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, in cooper- 
ation with the Agriculture Committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council, is promoting the use of a 16-mm 
motion picture in colors for the purpose of assisting 
farm organizations to reduce farm fire losses. The fif- 
teen-minute picture demonstrates most of the hazards 
to be found on farms throughout the country, and em- 
phasizes that inspection by the farmer himself can elimin- 
ate most fires. 

Technical advice on the script was provided by a num- 
ber of organizations, including Iowa State College, Il- 
linois Inspection Bureau, Western Actuarial Bureau 
National Fire Production Association and the U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture. 

We would suggest that societies affiliated with the 
C.V., located in rural districts should avail themselves 
of this motion picture, at least in those parishes which 
possess halls and are equipped for the showing of films. 

We understand that the film will be available for 
free loan from the Bureau of Communication Research 
Inc., 13 E. 37th St, N. Y. 17, New York. 
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Report Increase of Assets 


TURING the past calendar year the Catholic Aid 
Association of Minnesota has added $228,575.27 
to its assets, the Catholic Aid News reports. In the two 
year period, 1949-1950, the increase amounted to over 
$500,000. This record is of particular significance, be- 
cause the Association observes the policy to develop 
Parish organizations which promote local interests. 


Federation of Benevolent Societies 


BOROOF of the ability of a Benevolent Society to 
sustain itself over the years may be found in the re- 
port of St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Milwaukee for 
the past year. Out of an income of $46,618.18, 
$11,01.58 was paid to members taken ill. At the same 
time $10,541.00 was devoted to the payment of death 
benefits and mortuary expenses. The net gain of in- 
come over expenditures amounted to $13,303.70. 


Total asseets of St. Joseph Benevolent Society were 
$469,791.19 on the first of the year. The organization 
is a federation consisting of a number of branches, the 
strongest of which, St. Ann’s, added thirty-four new 
members to its roster last year. 


Kansas Branch Sets An Example 


NITIATIVE is, unfortunately, not an outstanding 

virtue of the majority of Catholic lay organizations. 
All too many of them drift with the current, and when 
the current begins to run slowly they are apt to be 
stranded. In fact, they do not even respond to the ap- 
peals of their Bishops and the Holy Father for action, 
as they should. 

It is, therefore, particularly gratifying for us to be 
able to record an extraordinary effort set on foot by 
one of our affiliated groups for the purpose of aid- 
ing an endeavor promoted by the Bureau. Without 
any suggestion on our part, the Catholic Union of Kan- 
sas undertook to raise money for our Chaplain’s Aid 
Fund. They addressed societies and individuals, 
and explained the cause for which they were pleading. 
Some three hundred-sixty letters were devoted to this 
purpose which the diocesan Advance Register made 
‘known to its readers. All in all, $482 was collected 
in this manner. 

The contributions, and this deserves special mention, 
generally speaking consist of small sums. We would 
say, that dollar contributions predominated and for this 
we are particularly grateful. We still believe in the 
widow’s mite and in the poet’s opinion, that small 
things, multiplied, finally amount to much. To all of 
the donors the Bureau wishes to express its sincefte ap- 
preciation; but it is in particular to the officers of the 
Catholic Union of Kansas, who arranged the endeavor, 
our thanks are due. 

This donation enables us to engage in a new effort to 
distribute both rosaries and our leaflets intended for the 
men in the service. But more of this anon. 
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Bread on the Water 
\eour naming the priest, a member of an Or- 


der, we would wish to refer to the remarks added 
by him to a donation towards our Christmas Fund: 
“You helped me—indirectly—when I was a chaplain 
in the army of the United States and charged with the 
care of German P.W.’s. Your literature was most 
welcome and appreciated. In return I am sending you 
some of my Christmas gift money.” 


A Commendable Plan 


HY it is desirable the Central Bureau should be 

supplied with funds for the purchase of rosaries, 
appears from the following communication, addressed 
to us by a Dominican Friar, a missionary in the West 
Indies. 

“This is to acknowledge the parcel of fifty rosaries 
which reached me safely,” he writes us, “and to tell you 
how very grateful I am for same. Thank you very 
much indeed and may God reward you and all who have 
contributed towards this excellent present.” Continuing, 
the Missionary further states: “May I take you at your 
word (like poor Oliver Twist) and ask for more? In- 
deed if I tell you that we have no less than six primary 
schools in this parish, none containing less than three 
hundred youngsters, and several with many more (two 
of them with five hundred), you will see that my needs 
will never be satisfied. Also when I tell you that all 
these rosaries are kept in the schools (and, of course, 
never charged for), I feel you will think it well worth 
while to keep on supplying the deficiencies, so that 
perhaps in a few months there will be enough to go 
around to every school.” 

In reply to this communication, the Bureau sent the 
Missionary another hundred rosaries. 


Necrology 


@ of the last of the priests who came to our 
country from Germany in the days of the Kultur- 
kampf departed this life at Quincy on February 7. Bed- 
ridden for over a year, Rev. Charles Krekenberg, lived 
to be over ninety-one years of age, of which almost 
sixty-eight were spent in the priesthood! Born on Sep- 
tember 2, 1859, at Warendorf, in Westphalia, Father 
Krekenberg studied at Louvain and was ordained on 
May 19, 1883 at Simpelfeld, in Holland. <A few 
months later he came to the Diocese of Alton, and it was 
in Illinois he spent the rest of his life. 

To the members of the Catholic Union of Illinois, 
Father Krekenberg became well known while Pastor 
of Sacred Heart parish at Springfield. He served this 
parish for thirty-six years, until the condition of his 
health advised him to retire. He was appointed Chap- 
lain of St. Vincent Home at Quincy and it was there 
he died. The deceased was a member of Branch No. 
2, W.C.U., of Springfield, and of the Catholic Order 
of Forresters. 
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Branch and District Activities 


Texas 


FFICERS of the Catholic State League met at Rock 
ne, with Rev. Claude A. Faust, Pastor of Sacred} 
Heart Church, and the officers of the parish societies oni 
Sunday, January 21. The principal subject of discus-4 
sion was the preparations for the fifty-second Conven- 
tion of the CSL, to be held in Rockne on July 24-26. 4 
It is planned that the Pontifical Field Mass will be cele-- 
brated Wednesday, July 25, to commemorate three ju-- 
bilees: the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of’ 
Sacred Heart Parish, the fiftieth anniversary of the?) 
founding of St. Joseph’s Society of the Rockne parish, | 
and the fiftieth of the Catholic Life Insurance Union) 
of Texas. 3 
The officers of the Catholic State League present at: 
the meeting were Messrs. Joseph Kraus, Ben Schwege- 
mann and Claude J. Marty of San Antonio, and Mrs. 
Laura Sutter, of New Braunfels, Chairman of the Mis- 


For the Central Verein and the Bureau he always 
showed a deep interest; even in the last years of his 
life he would still write to the Bureau, and when, in 
August of last year, our National Convention was held 
in Quincy, he requested the Director of the Central 
Bureau to visit him, a victim of cancer. 

The deceased was buried at Springfield where Father 
Krekenberg was held in great esteem. The leading 
daily published in that city stated editorially: 

“The State Register and its editor knew Father Krek- 
enberg intimately. In our files are precious letters from 
him expressing appreciation of our occasional esti- 
mates of the priceless value of the great good he was 
accomplishing for God and man. 

“As the great Priest lies in state at Sacred Heart 
church Sunday afternoon and evening, this is the 
epitaph we kneel and place beside his casket: 

“If there was ever a Saint on this Earth it was Father 
Charles Krekenberg. God bless him.” 


: 


sion Committee of the State Branch, NCWU. Further © 
plans for the State Convention in Rockne were to be | 
considered at a meeting held in St. Joseph’s Hall, San — 


We regret not to be able to publish more than the 


statement of the death of Mr. Joseph Schaukowitch, 
Sr., of Pueblo, Colorado, who departed this life on the 
last day of 1950. A firm friend and promoter of our 
cause, the deceased obtained a life membersip on the 
25th of August 1941. But it is not this deserves special 
mention, but rather the faithful services he rendered 
the cause by supporting our ideals and programs in the 
local society. It was no small attainment to keep alive 
the interest in an organization, isolated in a locality 
where our organization is represented by a mere hand- 
ful of men. Mr. Schaukowitch accomplished much in 
this respect; in fact, he interested his Pastor, not of 
German descent in our organization. He was at one 
time a member of the Board of Directors of the C.V. 
and attended meetings regularly. 


Added to the In Memoriam Role 


N recent weeks two names of members have been 

inscribed on our In Memoriam roster. The circum- 
stances surrounding the engrossing of St. Joseph’s So- 
ciety of East New York (Brooklyn) on the tablet is 
told in another column. But it remains for us to now 
record the donation subscribed by Mr. Mathias H. Weid- 
en, of New York City, with the intention of placing 
the name of his father, the late Herman J. Weiden, 
on record as a faithful and staunch member of our 
organization. In the days of Joseph Frei and Charles 
Kortz, who lent their influence to the Social Action 
program of the C.V. when it was first contemplated 
and established, Mr. Weiden liberally assisted the move- 
ment by cooperation, in local, state and national endeavors 
promoted by our organizations. We are happy, there- 
fore, to see his name established on the records of the 
C.V. in a more permanent manner. 

Mr. Mathias H. Weiden, added another gift to this 
donation, the money to be applied ‘“‘to any of the Bu- 
reau’s charitable endeavors.” For both of these contri- 


butions, which came to us unsolicited, we are most 
grateful to the donor. 


Antonio, on February 26. 


Northwestern District, Arkansas 


This district of the CU and NCWU of the State met 
in Subiaco on January 14. Mr. John Adams, District 
President of the men’s Union, presided at the joint meet- 
ing of the men and women, following the Benediction 
service in the church. Rev. Patrick Hannon, O.S.B., 
host Pastor, extended a welcome; responses were given 
by the District Presidents, Mr. Adams and Mrs. Anna 
Lensing. 

A number of speakers addressed the assembly. Mr. 
Walter Clancy, a student of St. John’s Seminary, gave 
an account of the work done by the promoters of the 
Home Study Course offered by the Seminary. The or- 
ganizations were asked to continue to support this 
important endeavor. Other speakers were: Rt. Rey. 
Paul Nahlen, Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, and Rey. 
George Strassner, O.S.B. Quite a number of other priests 
were present. 

Reports on activities were submitted to the mass meet- 
ing by Presidents Adams and Lensing. 


St. Louis 


The monthly meeting of this District, CU of Mis- 
souri, was conducted in Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Parish, St. Louis, on February 5.. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the address and showing of a film on the 
pees Missions in China and Japan by Fr. Manion, 

Mr. Fred Grumich, President of the CU of Missouri, 
announced that a campaign for collection of priests’ 
clothing, vestments, etc., would be undertaken for the 
benefit of priests in the Russian zone of Germany. 
This project was assigned to the state organization by 
the Most Rev. J. E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, in 
response to an appeal made from Germany to the Arch- 
diocesan Chancery Office in St. Louis. Mr. Joseph B. 
le is chairman of the committee in charge of this 

rive. 


A number of reports of activities were submitted by 
elegates present. Mr. Joseph Piatchek announced con- 
iderable success in soliciting contributing memberships 
in the District League.- The penny collection, amount- 


ing to $18.40, was donated to Fr. Manion for the Marty- 
[Knoll missions. - - 


Miscellany ~ 


| NE of our strongest affiliates, the Catholic Knights 
: ps of St. George; is preparing to commemorate the 
-Seventieth anniversary of its existence. It has been de- 
ed to inaugurate a membership campaign, in order 
at the sentiments aroused in the members by this 
event may bear fruit for the future. 


__ Due to the resignation of Msgr. Zachman, Spiritual 
‘Director of the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, 
from the office held by him since May, 1949; Most 
“Rev. Archbishop Murray has confirmed the appointment 
to the position of Fr. John M. Pilger pastor of St. Mary’s 
parish at St. Paul. He is a member of the organization 
since 1903, having joined St. Francis of Sales branch, 
at St. Paul a few weeks after his eighteenth birthday. 


Not a large organization, Holy Family Society, of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, has nevertheless always co- 
operated faithfully with the various endeavors of the 
Bureau. Engaged as it is at present to increase its treas- 
ury, in order to establish it on a firm basis, its never- 
ess decided to contribute to the Bureau’s Christmas 
and also to grant contribution for mission pur- 
If every society affiliated with the C.V. did 
so much, there would be little reason for the Bureau 
to. complain of lack of financial assistance. 


In August of last year the Junior Choir of the Ipwich 
Operative Society, a group of young English girls, 
t to Germany on a good-will tour. In the course 
heir visit they met the Schaumburger Marchensan- 
the Fairy-Tale Singers of Schaumberg. Ultimate- 
this led to a return visit, in September, on the part 
the German children. 
g the story of this effort to promote amity, the 
archensinger while in England visited a number of 
es and sang their version of “The Musicians of 
’ to school children and older people. 

e undertaking is considered by the Co-operators, 
promoted these trips, “a way to peace.” “The 
rtance of this exchange of visits is,” says the ac- 
t from which we are quoting, ‘that it is pioneer 
which stirs the imagination and shows how the 


According to an account, re- 
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all, peace seems likelier to come this way than from 
any get-together of steel-masters or coal-owners. . . .”’ 


On the Feast of the Espousal of B.V.M., January 
23rd, the organizer of a Catholic Action group in South- 
ern India wrote us to thank us for the package of 
pamphlets sent him. He states, in addition: 


“T think I have mentioned that I receive Social Justice 
Review regularly and am very much indebted to you for 
it, especially because it gives us very good material for 
our magazine Karala Deepam which 1s intended to pro- 
mote Social Justice. You know, the Communists party 
here is working through the labor organizations. Our 
publications are meant to oppose Communism.” 


The wish has oft been expressed by us that none of 
our members should feel embarrassed by the thought 
of their inability to donate anything but a small sum of 
money towards some collection inaugurated by the 
Central Bureau. We believe that the note addressed to 
us by a priest who contributed a dollar to our Christmas 
Collection should encourage others to accep: our assur- 
ance that even the smallest donation represents in our 
estimation an act worthy of commendation. The writer 
states : 

“I have been ill and my eyesight is getting dimmer 
on account of a cataract; I am seventy-nine years old. I 
wish I could send you more of a contribution, but I 
do what I can at present.” 


It is with regret we report the dissolution of St. Jos- 
eph’s Benevolent Society, our affiliate in St. Michael’s 
parish, E. New York (Brooklyn). Its officers and mem- 
bers have at all times been faithful co-workers of our or- 
ganization and have given testimony of their loyalty by 
contributing out of remaining funds one hundred dol- 
lars in order that the name of St. Joseph’s Benevolent 
Society may be engrossed on the In Memoriam Record of 
the C.V. Moreover, the society contributed this year’s 
quota to the Peter's Pence and to the C.V. Promotion 
Fund. Together with the per capita tax these payments 
were made to the C.V. of New York State. 


Not infrequently encouragement is granted the Bureau 
staff by faithful members who express to us their ap- 
preciation of our work. Writing on January 18th from 
Cornwells Heights in Pennsylvania, Mr. N. N. added 
the following comment to a gift of five dollars: — 

“I’m sorry that I could not give more and sooner. 
If circumstances permit, I will supplement this later 
as I well understand the good work you are doing with 
the means available. May God bless you.” 


Writing from Poughkeepsie, New York, a member 
of St. Michael’s Society, which is over one hundred years 
old, assures us: “It is refreshing and a pleasure to be 
able at my age to read articles in Social Justice Review, 
such as ‘Helpless and Fearful,’ “The State of the Union,’ 
over the signature of F.P.K.” : = Na 
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4 Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington: 
Pakistan, The Heart of Asia, Speeches#in U. S. an 
Canada May and June 1950—by Primie Minister of 
Pakistan Liaquat Ali Khan with Appendix by Begum 
Liaquat Ali Kahn, Mass. 1950. 


Library of German Americana 


AL. ELLERKA MP, Philadelphia: “One World 
in Charity”. Relief Concert. Catholic Kolping Socie- 
ties, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn. 1948.—Silver 
Jubilee, 1925-1950, Catholic Kolping Society, Philadel- 
phias-1950—_VERY REV. MSGR, LEO P. 
HENKEL, ILLINOIS. Gedichte von Heinrich 
Heitman, Lincoln, Illinois, (no year.) 


“Acknowledgement of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C.V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


- Previously reported: $4,548.61; Rev. Arnold Weller, 
Kans., $10; St. Francis Ben. Soc., Oakland, Cal., $10; 
St. Boniface Soc., San Jose, Cal., $10; St. Joseph Soc., 
Hallettsville, Tex., $1; Catholic Kolping Soc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., $1; St. Michael Soc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
$15; John Wermuth, N. Y., $1; Sundry minor items, 
\, 12¢; Total to and including February 17, 1951, $4,597.33. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $742.21; C.W.U. 6f. New York, 


N. Y., $25; Penny collection St. Francis de Sales Ben. 


Soc., St. Louis, $4.25; Catholic Union of Kansas, ‘$193.25; — 


Joseph Porta, Pa., $2; N.N. Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Br. 
5, C.K. of St. George, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; C. Schumach= 
er, Pa., $1; Total to and including February 17, 1951, 
$977.71. 
Christmas Collection ’ 
Previously reported: $2,807.00; St. Joseph Soc., Ma- 
delia, Minn., $5; St. Monica Soc., Madison, Minn., $5; 
Holy Name Soc., St. Mary Church, Utica, N. Y., $5; 
John Hanfland, Quincy, Ill., $2.50; St. Stephan’s K.U.V. 


of St. Benedict Church, Newark, N. J., $5; C. K. of 


St. G. Br. 72, Bethlehem, Pa., $5; W. V. Dielmann, Jr., 
Tex., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Scheffe, Tex., $5; St. 
Joseph Soc., Farming, Minn., $10; John Mroshinskie, 
Pa., $5; Henry Wolking, Cal., $20; Holy Name Soc., 
Rhineland, Tex., $5; St. Martin’s LCBA Br. 613, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $8; CWU of Quincy, Ill., $15; CWU of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $20; Joseph Moser, Pa., $5; St. Clemens 
Sick Ben. Soc., Chicago, Ill., $5; Ss. Peter and Paul 
Holy Name Soc., Springfield, Ill., $10; New York Local 
Branch CCV, N. Y., $25; N. N. Milwaukee, Wis., $1; 
Christian Mothers Soc., Moulton, Tex., $5; Br. 48 K.. 
of St. George, Latrobe, Pa., $5; Holy Name Soc of 
Waterbury, Conn., $5; St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, 
$15; Mathias H. Weiden, N. Y., $50; Dr. A. F. Kus- 
termann, Wis., $3; St.*Mary’s Aux., Meriden, Conn., 
$25; M. M. Hoffman, Ia., $5; St. Francis Y.M. Sodality, 
Portage des Sioux, Mo., $5; CWU of Waterbury, Conn., 
$5; C. K. of A. Br. 407 St. Louis, $5; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Pohl, Minn., $283.75; Junior Holy Name Soc., 
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Coplay, Pa., $2; St. Benedict Ct.,782 CQSWERKEbY IIL, 
$10; Most Rev. M. E. Kiley, D.D.,sWis., $25, Mercedes 
Pleiss, Minn., $1; Marylafid Branth CWU, $10; Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench, D.D.,*Germany, $25; St. Josephi 
Soc., Nazareth, Tex., $5; Rev. M. Schumacher, CcSGj 
Ind, $5; John Lemke, Wis., $5; St. Joseph Ben.. Soe., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $5; St. Ludwig’s Holy Name Soc 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Key. M. J. Walsh, MSC, P 
$10; John C. Daniel, Pa., $5; Rev. Joseph Bartelm 
Wis., $5; Catholic Kolping Soc. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
$2: C. Schumacher, Pa., $2; Joseph Harrer, Minn., $2; 
St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn., $20; St. Mary’s 
Br. 252 W.C.U., Quincy; Ill., $2; C. K. of St. Geor; 
Br.° 186, Pottsville, Pa., $3; Mrs. Joe Schaukowite 
Colo., $5; St. Elizabeth Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; Re 
‘A. E. Wermerskirchen, Minn., $5; St. Ann’s Soc., Castr 
ville, Tex., $5; St. Joseph’s Soc., Chilton, Wis., $5; 
Ann’s Soc., Faribault, Minn., $5; George Budde, C 
$2; August Petry, Cal., $5; Rev. A. E. Westhoff, M 
$10; Holy Ghost Ben. Soc., St. Louis, $5; Rev. G 
‘Reinsch, SJ, N. Y., $1;~Sacred Heart Ct. 264 CO 
Springfield, Ill., $5; Total to and including Februa 
17, 1951, $3,587.25. ‘ : 


- ; -Expansion Find +e 
Previously reported: $1,125.00; St. Joseph’s Ben. Soce., 
Church: of «St. Michael’s, East N. Y., N. Y., for “Ir 
Memoriam”, $100; W. H. Weiden, for “In Memoriam’ 
Herman J. Weiden, N Y., $100; Total to and including 
February 17, 1951, $1,325.00. : ’ 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $15,048.95; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $2,682; From children attending, 
$847.24; Total to and including February 17, 1951, 
$18,578.19. Kee 
European Relief 


Previously reported: $3,036.12; St. Francis Cony 
Springfield, Ill., $50; Rey. Joseph Hensbach, S. D 
Guild of Our Lady of the Visitation, Philad 
$25; Mathias H. Weiden, N. Y., $50; Frank X. 
Ill., $5; Total to and including February 17, 195 
$3,171.12. ae Sis coat e 
, Catholic Missions a 

Previously reported: $7,412.05; Sisters of St 
_ Springfield, Ill., $112; Wm. J. Sullivan, IIL, 
olic Ladies Aid Soc., Inc., San Francisco, Ca 

G.. Brooklyn, N. Y., $4; St. Louis Hospital, B 

H., $2; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Wabasha, Mi 

Wm. A. Bernrieder, Tex., $25; Miss Anna V 

$20; Miss V. L. Dooley, Il., $5; CWU of N 

Inc., N. Y., $5; Holy Family Soc. of Waterbur 
$8.50; Ladenburger Famil: ste 

Poor Clares, Chicago, IIL, 

Cottonwood, Idaho, $10; A. 

Ghost Provincial House, P 

Monastery, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. Y., $5; Mrs.’C. Kleinhenz, 

Suren, Mo., $10; St. Joseph’s - 

$2; St Joseph’s Convent, M 

Costello, Ill., $3; Mrs. A. 

Mohr, Kansas, $5; Rev. J 

Catherine O’Connor, Mo., 

N. D., $1; Mr. and Mr 

Alphonse Schneiderhahn, 
_ Nauvoo, Ill., $14; Fre 

Zone, $10; Alle 
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